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EHRENBURG 


Translated from the 
‘HELEN CHROUSCHOFF MATHESON 


cf 


Ilya Ehrenburg, whose works are appearing in practically 
every European language, is one of the most conspicuous 
of the younger post-revolutionary. school«of Russian 
novelists. “‘ The Love’ of Jeanne ‘Ney’ of which the 
“‘ pirated” and inaccurate film version caused something 
of a sensation last year—is a rapidly moving novel of Bol- 
shevik intrigue, the action of which takes place i in Russia 
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Vol. VI No. 1 January 1 1930 


IS 
BY THE EDITOR 


1930. And already the events of, 1929 
out-dated, or demarcated. Set apart, at all events; by the 
arbitration of a new calendar, with an unfamiliar 30 instead 
of the 29* which no longer. means the enclosing, the 
indefinitely. existing, backwards to a ghostly, impossibly 
historical’ 1928, and: forwards to; nothing, very real either. 
So here, at the beginning of 30 we are very much where we 
are with the beginning of the rumbling, precipitate revolutions 
of movie technique.. The silent picture might be 1929. . The 
sound-stereoscopic-colour-wide-film, production is 1930. See 
and hear, however, takes us as far as January 1930. See and 
hear Clara Bow. The invitation does not possess its virgin 
attractiveness. See and hear is an old story now. Think of 


the day when we shall be invited to ‘‘ feel and smell ’’ her! 


‘In 1929, and Close Up, all unwittingly, was in part: to 
blame—I think we can safely say that in 1929 the world saw 
the spread of. ‘movieosophy. Yes, in a rather. Besant- 
Krishnamurti (if that is the name) sense of world doctrine. 


Movieosophy took, the wise. men by-—you cannot accurately 


say the horns, but by the horns, nevertheless. There is a 
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little point worth making for cinema, or for anything else 


you ichoose. You never can- say truth. In 
cinema specially, immediately you say such and such a chat 
IS, there are at once a hundred reasons why it is not. Truth 
is not accurate, and accuracy is not truth. You can, in fact, 
get nearest to truth by saying something quite different, and 
then having the wit to see the backward slant that relates 
in its right place. Vague, that. But so is movieosophy. 
‘So is truth. 


What is movieosophy ? 

-Movieosophy is a process of mental kowtowing indulged 
in by dreamy bores, the sandle-shod, the oyster-eyed, the 
jute-haired rinsings of the intellectuals—literati, I think is 
the more movieosophical expression. We had a lot of these 
pests. They made pronouncements. Never even seb 
them. awrt'for awrt’s sake!' They said 
Close Up”) They pared their fingernails with joy over teat 
immortally as translucent shoehorns and 
inverted sardine tins, and never, never, never would be slaves. 
Though they moved in flocks, and thought with one flock 
mind, they never would be slaves. And though the only 

persons, as we all know, who ey they'r never will be slaves, 

religion gets. eveey somewhere or other. If 
it isn’t Hosanna in the Highest, it’s avant garde among the 
lowest, and if it isn’t films it’s mart and exchange, or politics 
or love of women. They’all have'the same root growth, and 
all lead to the same ungracious repudiations. That’s why 
I say you cannot nail truth to any but tie most 
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~The movieosophists want an equipment. They want their me 
ritual. They want to be the most superior people of all 
people. And, as such, being subject to the endless 
antagonism of the unillumined, need their battery of stock ab 
phrases. Close Up, abhorring formulas, nevertheless, has a 
not been able to check these people making them. That is wea 
the way of Aa _ Truth set in a formula becomes truism. | 
‘Needless spite, Mr. Editor, needless’ spite ! 
Why waste ena time being catty about something that does 
not exist at all as people, but only as the emanation of people Bibel 
getting doubt because just. will get 
explained by a line—a couple of lines, as a matter of fact— if L iy 
trom: a poem by one Norma Mahl in an Close 


why DO those programme is Be Free 
Use the iinperative of to be 


American films in the French specialist salles just now, just ay 
because they’re dans le mouvement. What is this wretched 
movement ?:, Any one sheep can do as much with a plain ai 
full of sheep in Patagonia. One possessed pig did it with 
herd of possessed pig's on the tilting Gadarene cliffs. And 
yet men are proud of their: movements. Ladies ‘to-day’ are 
wearing dresses to the theatre with bits of stuff that slop and 
flop round the backs of; their high-heels, acting» neither as 
_ mudguards, nor (I think any honest-minded man would have | Vad 
to admit) as ornament. Yet hundreds of thousands of people aah 
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who are supposed to amount to something, wriggle nightly 
into these preposterous garments, and, what’s more, go out 
in them with their noses in the air, it all the WONG as though 
you were expected to admire them. ; 

I havé.a very dear friend—a black gorilla in the Berlin 
zoo. She has a blanket which she ties round her middle and 
makes a trainof it. But she has the wit to use it also to swat 
flies. Catch a lady having the gumption to do that! Give 
me gorillas any day for common sense: Beauty too. 

I think—to bring: my editorial back to cinema—that this - 
year is going to be rather an exciting one. Not that every 


year is not, in its way. But 1930 does promise so much 


that is new. Wide film, for instance. © I don’t like the shape 
it at present threatens to have. Perhaps that will be modified, 
before it is put into general use. Its one advantage, perhaps, 
might be that it would make it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible for the cameraman to tilt his camera at forty-five 
degrees from the horizontal! In nearly every instance this 
camera tilting has proved abortive. | Except in special cir- 
cumstances, where it may be demanded by the nature of the 


image in relation to its intention. Otherwise—as we seem 


to be reaching the stage of Hints to Cameramen—if the 
subject you are photographing cannot yield sufficient interest — 
in itself without being taken at a non-visual angle, it is not 
worth photographing at all. Nearly always it is the make- 
shift of. an» undeveloped perception. Any text book on 
architectural perspective will yield far richer suggestion for 
image structure. |The occasions when a. tilted camera 1s 
permissible are: mostly connected with symbolism: But. its 
purpose should first be strictly investigated. Joan ‘yielded 
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forceful impressions through use of the tilt, but part of the 
texture of the film was its effect of being seen sidelong. It 
maintained a tension of static unity that might have become 
mobile unity through judicious variation. 

Second hint. Be careful about changing your angle of 
vision. There is no need for the camera to hop round like 
a feeding sparrow from shot to shot, viewing peope from this 
side and that, without reason for doing so. This happens 
frequently in so-called smart cutting. If the position of the 
camera is changed—and remember, change is good to the 
eye—there must be a reason for it. Some directors choose 
the other extreme, and lose good opportunities by placing 
their groups to face or half-face the camera, so that camera 
analysis is dispensed with from the start. It was regrettable 
to see that Dupont, whose camera-sense was formerly astute, 
grouped all his artistes thus in his latest film, Atlantic—an 
evil ugly-duckling if ever there was one! There is nothing 
more riling to the trained perception than the face which is 


being held at an arch and ridiculous angle in order to be 


seen as fully as possible beside another face. People do not 
stand in rows and converse by leaning forward and looking 
out of the corners of their eyes. Even the theatre can hardly 
be excused for this. A good back can be as expressive as 
a face. Why not?. At.all events it suggests to us that we 
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want to see the face, and there 1s your — — | 


fora 


background of pronounced vertical planes, for the. tapering 
effect will be abominable. | Witness the awful warning of 
_L’ Argent, where rooms seemed conical. But faces seen from 
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below are perhaps more damned and dated than the iris,. 
Of all shots, however, perhaps the silliest is that which 
travels forward (usually with the inebriate sobriety of the 
guilty, comedy paterfamilias) toward a. static object which 
can be seen quite well in the long shot, or if it cannot, should 
be! I don’t mean the swoop. There are times when this is — 
effective. But I do mean the camera that RAMEE forward 


to try to make a dull shot less dull. 


The trouble with a travelling camera is that. itso often 
does not travel. It moves, certainly, but how illogically !, 
The eye will pick out its objects of interest and concentration 
with far surer mobility. Sense of movement is. not imparted 
by a moving shot that is not composed in the context of 
image fluidity. Very often,it holds up movement while you 
have to watch its silly rolling. If it moves it must wait for 
you to want to move with it. ‘Its movement should be your. 
movement. ‘' Where are you off to, I don’t want to go 
there ’’ is a more usual feeling. When rightly used it can 
be one of the cardinal blessings of. cinema. If it flows and 
enriches it will be right. If it lopes round like a lost soul, the 


only thing to be hoped for is that it can, be MESEEA HEA it in the 
cutting room. | 


* * # 


_ Many people said that we had reached perfection in the 


silent film, ‘What an untruth! ‘There were endless un- 


explored possibilities. The technique was not mature. It 
was just struggling out of puberty. Gauche and innocent. 
Cinema will never be so static as to ‘consummate its own 

pertection. 
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Readers who were actively interested; will doubtless, for ta: 
some time past, have been wondering what has happened to y 


the Petition for the Revision of Film Censorship inaugurated a 


by Close Up something over a year ago. But only those © Hela 
with no previous experience of the business of assembling | 

and launching this kind of document will’ be.surprised to Tb 
learn that its outward and visible career, of which it is now 
possible to give a full account, ended only last week. 
For the benefit of new readers it must be explained that the | 
petition came into being’ as a result of the state of mind 
induced in the editors of Close Up when, fresh from seeing | 
what was being done in some of the leading. continental ‘Bl 
studios, they contemplated the impassable barriers erected tt) | 
between the English public and all foreign films of artistic, | 
scientific and educational value. This state of mind must have 
been shared by many who had seen good foreign films and 
wished to give the half-starved English film-lovers the chance | 
of seeing first-class work. But, apparently it did not occur | 
to anyone to do anything beyond tantalising, by descriptions ae 
of what they themselves had seen, those who had no chance —E_ | jj 
of seeing, and, from time to time, fulminating mildly. in the ih 
press against censorship in general: Nobody did anything 
until these enterprising young people (who for a year and 
more, aided and abetted by a staff who shared: their) views, 
while still in England the cinema was.a discredited resort 
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and love for the film and belief in its future were regarded 
as signs of infantilism, had been hard at work expounding, 
criticising, arousing and diffusing interest in the art of 
cinematography,. and demonstrating its quality by the repro- 
duction of stills from films by continental artists that help 


to make the volumes. of. their. periodical such priceless 


possessions) launched their assault upon the main. barriers. 
These. are the censorship, whose ambig‘uous, 
astonishing restrictions, set forth in the, February, 1929, 


number of. Close. Up,, account for the mutilation to the — 


all but those films, that),are certain of a large commercial 


success. .The petition appealed. therefore, primarily for the 
creation, on behalf of films of artistic, scientific and educative 
value, of a special category; a category independent of the 
two already in existence into which all films whatsoever are 
dropped, after censorship and resultant cutting down to the 
measure of the rules—those considered unsuitable for children 
going into A (Adults) category, and all, the rest into U 
(Universal). In the second place it was pleaded that the 
board of censors should include persons capable of judging — 
artistic and scientific films on their intrinsic, value rather than 
their commercial possibilities, and it was further suggested 
that such films, when released for limited showing, should be > 
automatically entitled large rebate of and 
reduction of entertainment tax. | 
That. Close Up readers should. be arlilieeess to sign such a 
petition was of course to be expected and the immediate results 
of canvassing the general public showed that if time had_ 
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allowed, the promoters would have been embarrassed by a 
list running into volumes. Time did not'allow. A specially 
favourable moment for presentation had. been indicated by a 
parliamentary sympathiser. It was therefore decided to call 
a halt and go hopefully into print with the signatures already 
to hand, amongst which were those: of a number of members 
of the liberal professions sufficiently representative to indicate 
to any unprejudced mind that trained intelligence is asking 
for intelligent handling of this important international con- 
cern. With three exceptions these solicited signatures came 
tumbling in by return of post....One only was withheld, that 
of a famous playwright, who, declaring that on no account 
would he sign, further advised the promoters not to waste 
their valuable time upon a demand for a censorship that would 
be worse than the one already tn existence in proportion as 
its members were better. This response was ruefully accepted 
as hopelessly incorrigible naughtiness,,~Another, arriving 
late, was accompanied by the writer's confession, grven lack 
of time to study the appeal in detail, of willingness to sign 
blindfold any document presented by Close Up. The third, 
that of a greatly gifted Briton, a man honoured all over the 
world, was at first refused on the ground of complete 
ignorance of the cinema and its doings, but since the writer 
went on to admit that he and his fraternity had been for some 
time, and quite in vain, practically, on their knees, to the 
authorities for permission to secure a showing in London of 
a valuable scientific German film, he was waentery pene 
to sign for the honour of science. — | 
By the time the petition was ready for the 
favourable moment already alluded to. was rendered: un- 
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favourable: by: exciting rumours of the imminence of'a 
general election. |The rumours materialised. Parliamentary 
ranks were thinned... Members -were: busy in’ their con- 
stituencies.. Then came: the election its attendant 
passions and when finally the petition was presented it was 
to a house more than: usually tense and reverberating with 
dramatic political interests, with which quite: naturally it 
failed to compete. | Nothing remained to be done but to 
hope for possible results from a queStion addressed at 
a suitable moment to the Secretary of State for the’ Home — 
Department. Some weeks ago, when it became necessary to: 
appoint a new chairman: ‘for the board of film censors, a 
sympathetic member hopefully suggested: that a favourable 
opportunity was now in being for an overhauling of the film 
censorship in general. The Home Secretary refused to 
consider the matter, contenting himself» with stating his | 
complete satisfaction. with the censorship as at present 
constituted. . A final effort was made last week when Colonel 
Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary whether he would set 
up on behalf of films of artistic, scientific and educative value 
a special category,'in ‘order to permit) the presentation of) 
such films under: suitable restrictions in their original form. 
Mr. Clynes replied by reminding his right honourable and 
gallant friend that it’ rests with the local authority to decide’ 
the conditions under: which ‘cinematograph films may ‘be: 
exhibited and that, he no to take: 
action in the matter, 
This quiet remark falls upon our effort ithe the éffect. of 
a dismissing smile. But though its outward and visible 
history ends here and apparently fruitlessly, the unseen — 
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results cannot ‘be ‘estimated. | The strongholds have been 
battered and the invading army reinforced by the countless 


numbers who’ in relation to this attempted reformation | 


learned for the first time exactly how matters stand. Ail 

these, and others enlightened by them, will be ready to add 

their weet to aes further attempt that may be made. 
DorotHy M. RICHARDSON. 


The editors of C i U pb would like to take this opportunity 
of thanking Miss, Dorothy M, Richardson for. her; very 
valuable work in connection with the censorship, petition. 
No one worked more assiduously in collecting signatures and 
in seeking to ensure that the petition when ready was brought 
to the notice of the persons most likely. to be in sympathy 
and to lend active aid to the movement. _ 


-Muttering sacs as yet uttering. The stutter would 
be more interesting. The most fascinating experience of 
audibility I have had in these couple of months since my 


return after an absence of fifteen good prodigal months was 


at a hearing of The Broadway Melody at a Loew neighbour- 


theatre: mechanism went wrong and suddenly 


the characters began to hiccough, stutter, blurt, much in 


the effect I produced in my childhood by shutting my mouth 


off and on with the palm of my hand while speaking. 
11 
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Receptively, its effect was similar to the effect, produced. by 
shutting the ear off and on in an identical manner, That 
was an accident that occurs frequently, producing an effect 
which is suggestive of piecemeal utterance of oral, verbal 
sounds. Analytic sound. 

That is exactly the necessity : analytic sound, iatend of 
duplicate. To-day the talkie has two divisions: all-talkie 
and part-talkie. It is apparent to us all, including Gilbert 
Seldes, that this is a mistake. An all-talkie is not a movie. 
Silent sequences are determinants. Indeed, even the 
practitioners recognise this, and ultimately the dialogue- 
movie is doomed. Or, shall I put it this way: the. 
innovations brought into the present optophonic substitute 
for the stage-melodrama and revue ‘tend to mobilize 
the images increasingly, not so much because the producers 
want it, as because the enterprises attract these devices of 
movement. Never before has the American film used 
multiple exposure so much or so well; the revue attracts it 
as a. novelty or ‘‘ stunt.’’ It is a little cloying because it 
simpers in the mood of. the, revue... In Paris Bound, the 
surimpressions had the ddcdmblative effect of a vivacious 
mosaic. Entirely out of place in this stiff realistic play, but 
in themselves very successful... Totalities are not thought of 


in the present audible film.’” It is Sragmentacy and 


possesses little structural 
The present vogue is, for the. play and the 
revue, } This is not simply for the reasons 'Seldes. assigns; 


“AThe: social drama has its vogue too, but this is out-and-out substitute 


‘electrical ’’ theatre, better, however, than a re saben for 
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“The White Hell of Piz Palii. An Airplane probes the vast solitudes 
in search of the lost parties. 
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Kampf der Tertia. The town council meets to hear the plaint of the- 
cat dealer that a mad cat has attacked him. 


Kampf der Tertia. ‘‘G6étz von Berlichingen!’’ Goethe’s play 
of that name implies a particularly pungent phrase which the author 
himself deleted. It is used as an insult, and the Lower-Fifth is. 
| shouting it at the windows of the Town Hall. 
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that in the simplicity and broad structures they are easier 


movie stuff than a more intricate, and sophisticated material, 
but as the most general of folk affections, they naturally 


enter as the first materials to choose, particularly since the 


producer thinks of the talkie as the theatre’s descendant. 
He may not be so wrong. It may be that there will be a 
form of the talkie that will continue the popular theatre. } 
For myself, I do not object, I‘do not find the popular talkie 
—the revue particularly—less attractive than the stage revue. 
Indeed, the former offers, even in the most banal of struc- 


tures, a few combinations that the stage cannot achieve, for — 
the stage has not the means for the concentrated bold image 


which alone permits the following treatment: in Gold 
Diggers of Broadway, while one performer sings, another 
goes through elastic dance movements, as if limbering up, 
behind the singer, to the theme of the song. Also, girls 


move regularly farther in the rear. This presents a three- 


distanced parallel, with the second image dimmer than the 


-tHave not the tendencies in modern theatrical production been toward 


cinematization? Meierhold, Piscator, Granowsky, even Reinhardt, and — 


even Gaston Baty. And to offer as a counterbalance to the sonorization of 
the mute, did not.Gordon Craig favor the silencing of the *‘ spoken 
drama.’’ I am noting an early critic of the talkie. As far back as Sep- 
tember, 1913, the dramatic critic, Walter Prichard Eaton wrote in Leslie’s 
American - ‘© A-person is'a person. A phonograph and a photograph are 
things, There is.a certain fundamental difference which science has not 
yet succeeded in eliminating. Nor does putting two things together make 
aperson. The result is still two things . . . the synchronization of phono- 
graph and film ‘will be less illusive than either film or phonograph by 
itself, ...°’’ But then Mr. Eaton was down on the films generally; they 


had no third dimension—not very prophetic—and without words intel- | 


lectual appeal was slight, and words did not belong. Sounds a atte like 
: 1929-3 0 among the steadfasts. 
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fore-figure and the third dimmer than the middle image. 
This is a tinted film and, while it adds nothing but slight 
suspicions to motion picture art, is no worse than the usual > 
spectacle revue. As I have said, I for one prefer it because 
‘movements banal in the theatre are frequently rendered 
attractive by the more perspicacious instrument, the camera, 
and its associated . implements. Other devices becoming 
general in talkies are off-screen sounds, echoes which have 
rhythmic possibilities, fades in-and-out of sounds, etc. The 
development of the talkie will be two-wise: as a more 
thrilling substitute for the quotidienal stage, and as anart | 
in itself, 

I do not find in the slickndie’ of Paris Bound or the more 
active, equally competent, Bulldog Drummond, anything to 
get excited over. The reiteration of columned, distributed 
German studio-lighting I find tedious, despite its: compe- 
tence.1 Competence! the old sufficiency, the death of art— 
job-competence in America, aesthetic competence in Europe 
sometimes, but art the experience ? 


Paul Fejos’ Broadway is a director’s show-off stunt. It 

is the instance of a director succumbing to a specious 

vaunting of instruments, cranes and cameras. I suspected 

as much when IJ saw the photos of Fejos on the job with a 

battery of cameras. The Hollywood L’Herbier. Jean 
Dreville’s Autour de l Argent was an advance give-away of 

L’Argent. Effect-minds both, the director of L’Argent and 

the director of Broadway. The effect, in the latter instance, 


1The designer of this lighting i is W, Cameron Menzies, who seems to 
hold first place in Hollywood esteem. 
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breaks into the impact of a movement built upon short blows. 
Instead of accepting the relevant structure offered by the 
play itself, not a singular structure but all it could support, 
Fejos broke into it with a spectacle, so that it follows in the 
“‘ tradition’? set by The Broadway Melody, a spectacle 
alternating with an intimate drama. The structures differ 
only in the proportions of the spectacle and drama, the view- 
point is the same, save that Broadway’s is the more inflated. 
Broadway, further indicates the defeat of comedy by speech. 
Glenn Tryon was most inept. The only comedy than can 
endure verbal utterance is the animated cartoon, but here the 
entire structure simply follows the melody of a simple jingle, 
as in Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse cartoons, where the 
distortions ‘of the linear images are timed elastically in the 
swing of the synchronized melody and sounds as basic as 
la-la-la are used, without rhythmic variation. 

The revue mind persists even in a film purporting to en- 
fold the life of a people: King Vidor’s Hallelujah! It 


is formula, fabricated, unconvincingly illogic and the 


meritorious effects impress as effects only. It is more facile 
than other films but its facility does not vindicate its banality 


and purposelessness. The negro actors are frequently good | 


and generally photographically interesting. Good things 


are to be found in the resilient and dramatic use of bold 


images, which I am sure were not thought of without some 


recourse to the Russians and Car! Dreyer. Particularly is 


the tilt of the boy’s bold image in a corner of the screen 
reminiscent of Joan. There are occasional good sound 
combinations but they are rudimentary and irregular, 
so ifregular as to evoke the suspicion that they are chances 
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only, since Mr. Vidor. is _of the school of eragrceecpe 
combustion in direction. | 72 
The momentary ‘novelty of a new actor—the Ndidest-+thie 
spiritual, the ritualistic frenzy, the crap-game, all the 
trappings of the legendary negro, as the white man likes to see 
him, amidst a set reminiscent of Roxy’s—in a false reference 
(how like The Crowd in its stretching of a banality to become 
a significance) serve as a basis for a film which accepts this 
basis as the determining idea. Don’t say that is literary! 
I am talking about a false conception which becomes the final 
form.and experience. Vidor is always at the determination 
of the scenario. He does not determine it from the highest 
and profoundest. reference of the potential material, and 
theme, nor does he reconstruct its idealogy that. he may 
realize a superior form and higher level of experience. The 
film is not even a sound-sight picture. The sound does not 
appear to be. irrevocable in the structure... The film might. 
have been a simple literal (as it satisfies the uncritical mind) 
trivial but’ momentarily effective mute movie. 
effective—that characterizes. Vidor’s. work. 
The Cockeyed World is not even that. 3 is aninterrupted 
lambast..and its professed raciness is not yeven_accurately 
stressed nor is it anything but ulterior. The acting. is 
uncomfortable—if this isn’t ‘‘ overacting,’’ what is ?—and 
the lack of organization in the film crowds the verbal impacts 
until one can be beaten into. deafness by them. How typical 
of Raoul Walsh, its director.. What Price Glory? crowded 
every corner of space with pots, pans or people. | . 
confession of Mr. Monta Bell.(see New. York Notes) 
that he dislikes sound in films may be descriptive of other | 
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directorial attitudes. No good can come from submission 
because of expedience. That is a form of moral compromise 
which is a detriment to artistic achievement. I have felt 
such a confused mind in. The Great Gabbo, directed 
by James Cruze and ‘starring.Erich von Stroheim. The 
film is listless and diffident in’€onstruction, the lighting is 
the full use of the ventriloquist-and-dummy 
opportunity for sound-sight cotffiterpoint is never even sus- 
pected. The resultant is a simplism with very little of either 
intuitive or intelligent sense of the new medium. It is a 
conglomerate of various sources with no central structural 
intention. And after all Cruze is not one of our least. 


Perhaps Stroheim should have directed. I found his per- 


formance, as well as role, a'bit painful. It made me a little 
ashamed to watch an adult and not inferior person taking 
the thing seriously. I remember Cruze as an actor—The 
Million Dollar Mystery—perhaps' he should have’ been 
Gabbo. But then with Stroheim directing the result would 
have been a probable exaggeration of the importance of the 
material plus some Viennese So let us spare 
a bad thing and ask no more! 
~The ‘best-planned talkie I have yet seen is Hitchcock's 

Biickmail. There’ was some sense of the necessity of the 
long silent interval, and of reiteration, even though the 


plan was elementary, obvious ‘and the reiteration too 


psychological.’? The English are inflating the importance 
of the film. It has no real meaning and is poor’ suspense- 
filming (as poor as Bulldog Drummond and The Man with 
the Tvree-Frog in this respect). Its competence is only 
competence after all, for Hitchcock is not a singularly 
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inventive mentality. 
livelier, but the nature of its material makes its achievement 


recognition of a first necessity, the plan. 
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Hallelujah! is, being. American, 


more lamentable. The. significance of Blackmail is its 
Fhe doubling of 
Anny Ondra just to get her boudoir-eyes is faulty : the entire 
idea of the double will be dropped as soon as the film-world 


understands that there is no such, thing as a film-voice. 
Perhaps I am too optimistic: the error of the camera. test 
remains, and ‘ photogenie ’’1 has been used to refer to a 
particular cinematic quality in ‘substance. 


There is nothing. intrinsically  ‘ {or is it 
‘‘ photogenetic? ’’), nothing intrinsically ‘‘ phonogenic.”’ 


The cinema and not the substance determines that.2 
The necessity of the bold image‘in the sound film has 


brought out the Grandeur Movietone, a 72 m/m. stock with 


a proportionate screen. This is not the previous magnif- 
cation, but a new screen, new negative, new projector.. The 


result, with Movietone Follies, is as yet only partially 
pleasing. For long lines breadthwise on the screen it is 


splendid because the screen is unproportionately a wide-film 
and not a high-flm. It is good for the movement of masses 
from left to right and right to left, good for synchronization, 
good for a figure reclining across the breadth of it, it offers 
the split screen a ‘‘ grandeur opportunity and = Mr. 


1Historically the term “ photogenic ” goes back to the first production - 


ofa photograph in England, about 1802. A ae was —— a 


photogenic drawing. «. 


#In the Gramophone, 1929, writes on “ The 
Fallacy of the Recording Voice,”’ in which he says no such thing as a 
‘““ recording voice ’’ exists; all depends on sound vocal ee. ie in 


the talkie, I add, to the directorial ee of the voice. EES 
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Bakshy’s  framewithin-a-frame. The problem lies in its 
too panel-like form and in the occupation of the screen when, 
say, one lone image is upon it vertically. This may bring 
about more studious: image-construction, which in unedu- 
cated hands can thwart the cinema, or the final recognition 
that a film need not be occupied all of the time. It may also 
evoke the knowledge that follows this, that the eye may 
move with the image: We have not done much with a 
procedure which I shall reduce to a simple movement. A 
figure enters minutely from the lower left of the screen and 
grows larger as it moves up the screen, passing and in- 
creasing ‘in size rightward. In other words, a use still passive, 
but receptive, of the screen as a planted base for the move- 
ment of an image, where the image in a sense will be created 
on the blank area. I lament, however, that the magnification 
of the screen promises to desert its first form, offering such 
rhythmic opportunities, where it expanded and contracted, 
for a matter-of-fact, immobile soso 
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OLD. MOORE'S. FOURTH 
“DIMENSION 


Sing a song of talkie films, cabarets nil things 9 Sinus and 
twenty chorus girls, Ruritanian Kings. ‘Robert Herring's 
poetry, and Brugiere’s designs, Charlie 


Lights, and Chelsea’s Kisensteins. 
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The year in retrospect. Was it a year, anyway? Or just 
a series of quick cut, rapidly diminishing cinematic ‘sensa- 
tions, which prodded rude fingers in the mental plexus and 
struck terror in the hearts of the film magenetas:: 

what a year. Unequalled in sound. Bhough we 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
Western Electric, we are become as a sounding brass: 

. L remember, I remember, the house where sound was born, 
how little Jolson’s lesser son made movie men forlorn. But 
— I remember how I wanted to kick his pants: 

The dialogue cinema han. had. one Fool. He was a 
Singing One. The directors are excluded. And taken for 


- Soon we shall. here a Colour Freala Then a Wide Film 
Fool. Then a Stereoscopic Fool. Can’t you see the theme 
song? ‘‘ You’re. just;my third dimension, my little bit of 
depth.’’ And I’m sincerely sorry I. can’t think of a decent 
rhyme to help the song-mongers. 

After that we may even have a Smelling Fool. 

By kind permission of the Northcliffe Press I am able, 
after referring to their files, to state that the year began on 
Jan. Ist, 1929. 

Actually, it Slaxteld at the Piccadilly Theatre, on that sorry 
afternoon some months betere, : when: we first learnt what it 
meant to talk American. ii: 

It culminated, if that isethe word, in ithe presentation: of 
Atlantic; which, true.to the British tradition, came in at the 
death and looked like it. 


Atlantic is 3 the apotheosis of 1929, the cypienl example of | 
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a year’s.striving to reproduce on the screen the very noises 
which people go to the cinema in order to forget. 

Let it. never be said that Elstree converted its studios into 
sound stages for eounngs let us never assert that they bought 
over all the B.B.C.’s wind orginene and effects experts for 
no mean purpose. or 


On the contrary, they imported them for Atlantic. Much 
could be said: about this film. It's cinematic vision, its subtle 
—very subtle—rhythms, its distortion, its 
stark realism. 


And the way it showed the undying heroism and stoicism 
of the Englishman Facing Death. Pn 3 

_ It was unfortunate we saw it within a week of the Film 
Society’s presentation of Potemkin. As it was, there was a 
tendency to compare Dupont and Eisenstein. But only a 
tendency. After Atlantic Dupont stands alone. 

All the same, Britain produced Blackmail. 

Take a mental fourth: dimension.» Twist it around the 


queues outside the Empire and bake gently for three hours. 


Stir with the plaintive wails of a sound track in pain, and 
add a fiavouring of the Wall crash. hot on 
a warm plate and.a cold dog: — ive 


The result is Mickey Mouse running irvaid pons Ondra’s 


legs during the breakfast: scene in Blackmail; with Stepin 


Fetchit chasing the vermin acrossisvigorous infinity ‘with a 
worn-out disc record. Spell it out in the billion ‘colours of 
The Show of Shows and the umpteen-candle power lights of 

the Hollywood Revue; and you find Mary Pickford sitting 


down suddenly in the mud, on re mm a chorus girl and a 
dying; detective. 
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Delve quickly into the sticky backstage soup, trip lightly 
over the million lights of Broadway and prostrate carcasses 
of all the world’s show girls, and you find the Prime Minister 
of High Treason carefully shaving the beard of Bernard 
Shaw, with Maurice Elvey chatting atta to Pudovkin off 
stage while the Show Goes On. 

Which all goes to show, asa movie, saiainbis once fold me 
when I said the 300,000 dollars he had spent buying his 
latest subject was a waste of money, that it takes all sorts to 
make a world. Ars 

It has been estimated that the weight of the iethat bills the 
movie chiefs have spent on the be 
sufficient to crush them. 

It has further been estimated, that the samien of movie 
chiefs. who are without dollar: bills’ after; the Wall Street 
rumpus are like the sands of the sea. ‘Red item the wreck 
of the wolf that woke, nis borg 

Which all goes to delete, as. to ihe movie 
‘magnate, that there’s':/hope for the cimema yet. 

of the future?.’’ as the platform orator askew 
flinging his arms dramatically’ forward, conscious of a wrong 
to be righted, the ultimate triumph of virtue, the divinity | 
which: shapes. our, ends; and: a burst trousers. button.. 
_.1l.am able exclusively to announce that Carl:Laemmle has 
bought film. rights cof ‘James Anna. Livia 
Plurabella fora million dollars. || The picture:will be directed 
by Cecil B., De Mille, Kang: of sBedroom:Farce; and kindly 
loaned by ‘M-G-M. for the 
In order not to hurt susceptibilities 
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who might be intellectually offended by the mediocrity of 


the story values in what, according to Universal, must now 


be considered an important work, George Marrion, Jnr., has 
been signed to re-write the book with on the’ 


and homeliness of Dublin life. 
Under the title, The Dublin Dove, or The Jay Walkers of 


the Great White Way, the seme will be released by 


‘Universal as a Super Special. 


After innumerable tu, rere Joe Schenck has scooped 
the talker rights of the Koran as a money g vehicle for 


Douglas Fairbanks. 


A super production of the Khayyam i is planned Py Water 
Brothers, with Rin Tin ‘Tin in the role’ of the Persian 
philosopher. 

It is authoratively that: the set now “being 
built for the tavern door sequence in this picture excels in 
aie bei previously seen’ on the 
screen. 

The hope that Universal could ietsicondtaet Lillian Gish 
from United Artists for the title’ réle in The Dublin Dove, 
has been abandoned. Instead, Laura La Plante will im- 
personate Joyce’s immortal heroine, playing the part of an 
innocent servant girl who, distraught by the advances of her 


employer, nearly wrecks a motor car and a microphone, only 


to return to works at the local 
—in the end. 


Slithering dows prismatic shafts of 


track, I learn that after baiting the scalps of the Wall Street — 


wolves, William Fox has secured the dialogue rights of 
Paradise Regained, by the English writer, John Milton. 
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_ The poem will be produced as the sequel to the sequel to 
the sequel to the sequel to: What. Price Glory? with. Victor 
MacLaglen and Edmund \Lowe in the réles of a couple of 
hard-bitten: angel dough-boys,. whose adventures with the 
cherubims provides a feast of low comedy. . 

Raoul Walsh is to. direct. ‘The tentative title is Zephyr 
Zippers. 

Aime Macpherson is adautitig, the 

Twisting through. spiral Woids. of ink-blue immensity 
discover .that Professor Einstein, who had long been 
interested in Westerns, has been signed by Sovkino. to pro- 
duce a propaganda picture, made under the auspices of the 
Daily Express entitled In Outer; Darkness. é| 

It deals with a poor peasant girl who falls out of time-space 
and alights in Soviet,Russia... Mr. Bernard Shaw is writing 
the preface, which is expected. to be four miles. longer than 

Descending still further down the we finda 
sea of. innumerable, tears, ready, for an influx..of. mother 
pictures. The words ofthe Midwife's National. Anthem— 
that thing about. »Boy--rush enlestial, sound 

Fifth Avenue. apartment well, Jost: for first love.is.on the 
grade, despite official protests from the Actors’ Equity, who 
consider this sort of a libel on the of: the 

Ten thousand saw I ata glance, losing their keys in F ulham 
dance. Nestled closely Sleepy Valley. 
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Angels round the doot; who could ask for more? But 
stay, om stay, the poor thaid said, and rest your weary head 


_ my A Certificate. 


Multi-linguals will be our bane, Not éontent with giving 
us Pudovkin’s sound distortion idea by letting us hear an 
illiterate American trying to talk English with a French 
accent, we are now to hear the inspired words of a leading 
man telling the heroine in feeble German what he would 
like to do with her in exotic Hindustani. Mr Potamkin 
cried for a source. Mnnecessary. 

These Americans have it. 


Near the constellation of Leo we will find more Stars than 
there are in. Heaven. 


A minor nebulz# near the Milky Way, known as the Avant, 


Garde, will be a scene of great activity. 


Mr. Epstein will produce an abstract film, Oh, Rest in the 
Lord, with titles by Henry Dobb and a theme song, My 
Cutie’s Cancer Cancelled Me, by Osivell Blakeston. 


Mr. Stuart Davies will not start-an English season. 


The London Film Guild will réad papers on sate caimg and 


add it to their last .season’s product. 


A well-known film critic will make his first picture, ciiiled 
The Great Entertainment, a masterpiece in three columns, 


two old jokes and one new story, with verdicts by the trade — 
papers, epigrams by arrangement; gags by a rival critic, and 


readers by luck. RO 


A comet, Brittanica Filmicus, which has been attracting 
astronomical attention, will disappear in a blaze of colour. 


Meteorites shot off by its tail will periodically startle the — 


earth. 
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Journalistically speaking, from what I saw. when. diving 
through a crooked sunbeam and landing in a sea of SRN 
stock markets will remain quiet. 

Mickey Mouse will grab all the space and writers will reap 
ii the glory. Mr. Swaffer will. discover moving pictures: and 
most ingenious reviewers. will find pictures 
\ a cover ‘‘ a sweeping panorama of dramatic interest, a striking 


4 


; melange of emotion and pathos.’’ This. will happen. every. 
week. 
. True to tradition, coals will be Hugh Castle, as 
‘fj before. At the end of next December he will discover a new — 
' gag about the talkies, until that time contenting, himself by 
using the one thought out in a thunderstorm, last April, | 

Whateho! ”’ any Also M 

f Cheer old, amazingly-ho!” any 
Oxford graduate, and any play by Noel Coward... 

‘‘ Blimey! ’’ any London ditto, and any War book. 

Sunrise, and Luck Star, and after that The Nark. 

And may there be no moaning at ‘the Bara +i 


Now | depart. — 


| UGH CASTLE. 
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MORE RUSSIAN FILMS 


Fess difficult to go on living after seeing films ; 


I mean it is difficult to stop living, to go back to the existence 


demanded by censor-ridden England. | 

Russia is not discovering that Truth is beautiful, but is 
| trying to make Beauty true. 

J. Raismann directed Prison, for Gosvoyenkino, from a 
story by S. Ermolinsky. I am grateful to Raismann for 
his cry against’ the old haters of beauty; I am “grateful to 
Léonid peeguilevsky. who allowed me to see this film with 
two others. 

Clouds. Thousands of pictures start with esa but this 
picture has not yet started. Not dramatic clouds; a curtain. 
Cloud curtain: The play, gentlemen, has not begun. 
Raismann is breaking it gently.- So to a flag, looking like 
clouds; ‘the whole sky for a banner. Russia in tsarist days; 
imperial buildings in slow mixes. Looking up at the 
their heads in the clouds. | 

Are you shocked by the introduction, by the Saturday- 


night-cleansed draperies? Here is the flying wind after the - 


slow mixes; somebody waving the sky banner. Siberia; 


wind. In the prison house the rocking lanterns, and on the 


walls the rocking shadows of the bars. Shadows of bars on 
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the wall, image of the solid window from which there is no 
escape. 

Already someone HAS escaped. Drama gallops. Horses, 
and wind, follow the fugitive. Waéind tries to blow out the 
lights of the lantern; wind is friendly to rebels. A political 


prisoner has vanished, and the governor will be replaced. 


How did the old governor manage to have such a young 
child? A cringing warder, one of the splendid types in the 
film, enters into the child’s,games. Suddenly he sees a 
telegram which tells him that a new boss is on the way; 
he pushes the child onto its. face. He goes, to inform the 
prisoners, to torture them with doubt. There is a dignity in 
the men, who are suffering for a belief, which, contrasted 
with the cochonneries of the gaoler, points the moral that 
iron bars do not make a prison but a lighting effect. 

The little village chats about the bg dodderer who iS being 


replaced. 


Bulbous. retainer clicks is heels, sweat running the 
back of his neck; leaky barrel. At the most dignified, and 
most sweaty, moment the child rides a bicycle between firmly 
planted feet. The rest of: the new chief’s reception, by the 


_ staff, is told in feet, not from a desire to be clever (which it 


happens to be) but because they are all’ anxious 


toward incident, feet conscious... 


The tunnel corridor is filled with of men, 
men who are shadows; they. wait for the arrival of the new 
chief. The political prisoners refuse a word of greeting. 
Actually, so.far, the tightly-laced, crown-prince man has 


done nothing wrong, but they sense he can do no right. He 


clanks off, his egg-shaped head carried high: . Of course 
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one thinks of Stroheim, although it is not fair to the actor 
who has given such a magnificent performance. 

At the pits the men are made to work. Superlative camera 
work keeps the guarding warders in the foreground. Heavy 
carts round incredible corners. | 
with a twirl of the moustache, as if it were as easy as winking, 
or rather as twirling a moustache. Revolt. The spectator’s 
mind has already revolted, so the upturned carts, at 
the bottom of the slope, do not tell of wasted labour, but 
gallant protest, An autumn landscape, quivering. No 
shots of fight. 
punished, related through the faces of onlookers. 
not done. because it is clever; it is simply effective. 

Birds, in a cage are a little trite, but the men in the cages 
are not exactly birds and there may be cynicism. The 
governor plays a guitar to the birds. Meanwhile the 
cringing warder leaves an anniversary present on the table 
—an empty frame. On the way out he pauses alarmed at 
- the sight of a uniformed arm flung over a chair—an empty 
coat. . Frame, coat—empty. 

‘How ridiculous the governor is, doing his! daity Hosen 
and how sensual as he chases the fat cook around the table! 
_ The ‘political prisoners are on hunger strike. 


Again 


Crossing 


himself (and thinking of the cook ’) the. governor orders that 


shall be taken to church. - 

There is a shot of the choir master sounding hid tuning- 
fork: this is a'cue for the audience, a warning that the high 
spot is at hand, Is the audience fully aware of the richness 
of the ritual, of the church candles that are bars, shutting 
off the prisoners from the spiritual reserves? Of the ladies 


Get up, get on; delivered 


An outline of the ringleader being 
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looking soulfully at the governor? Of the people making 
crosses in unison, and the prisoners, who have mental 
liberty, anyhow? 

Protest. Pure animal, the governor hides behind a. 
candle, that which is giving light so that other things may be 
seen, Guards advance on the prisoners, the man comes from 
behind the candle-stick to become he-man, with the eyes of 


- _ the ladies on his uniform. — Cross cut with Statues of the 
saints. 
i Sequence formidable. Smoke from the censer. 


A party given by the governor, handled well the atmo- 
sphere. (Can one handle atmosphere?) The old flirt who will 


ay dance with the host, while feathers fall from her fan. A toast 
a _ tothe host. Fade out; fade in. Close up of a key in the lock ; 
H} long shot the warder in the passage. (These interesting 
images permeate the film.) Plans to escape: knocking on 


the roof and passing revolvers from hand to hand. All the 
actions which filll the air with suspicion, till charged like 
a‘ battery, the very air whispers secrets. Somebody says that 
a) somebody must sacrifice himself for the good of the others. 
it nq Nobody speaks. Lots are drawn, and the my ah who 
8 is chosen in this manner, passes on his task. Y 
Pouring wine into an open mouth; conjuring trick 
to amuse the ladies who eat at great speed. Faded flowers 
in bowls. A message. The governor opens it to read to the — 
rest of the company. A message of congratulation to the 


political from the Revolution. 


has treated The S tump an graphically 
in Close Up; however, there are a few personal impressions 
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left from a working copy wth flash Russian titles. My 
vision was as changed by that which I did not see as by that 
which I did see; still it remains a grand film. Not, in my 
opinion, as grand as Prison but overwhelming, nevertheless. 

] remember stretchers being carried in front of the lens, a 
crowded train, and Filimonoff pulling off boots from the 
feet of corpses. One man Stirs, is alive. Instead of stealing 


boots from the dead Filimonoff gives legs to the living, 


carrying the man to his hut. Searchlights give depth to 
the picture, picking up. plane after plane of soil. 


The man is almost dying in the hut. A bitch, in 


the corner, feeds her puppies. The man is almost dying, is 
hungry. He tears away the puppies; himself he takes the 
milk. This scene is not forgotten with its boldness of 
telling. A monociled officer enters, watches, aims a rifle, 
the dog is shot through the eye to the brain. Filimonoff 
gives corn to the hungry man who eats like an animal. 
Cross cuts with the puppies and the dead mother. 
Filimonoff, peasant, giant, shaggy beard, cinematic eyes. 
He blows a paper boat across a newly washed floor; he rings 
a little bell and laughs foolishly, lovably. He reacts 
spontaneously to everything ; to a cigarette box, to a woman 
in the’ train, to the stranger he finds in his hair. 
When he tries to think of the face of the woman in the 
train she appears so much more beautiful than in reality. 
The cigarette’ box distracts him; a cigarette box face. 
Turning the handle of a sewing-machine the pattern becomes 
closer as the handle turns faster; till the thread rolls across 
the floor and the train rolls back in his mind. | 
Battle memories are technically magnificent. The worship 
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CLOSE UP 
of the dead crucified one, with the death mask; a worship 
which does not save god and man from the crushing tank. 
A decoration in his hand, a cross; thousands of crosses in a 
pile. Each cross a god. | 

In the frosty \air, the breath from the nostrils. of the com- 
manding officer turn him into a dragon image. Two white 
figures, in the emotional light of negative, advance. The 
man faces himself. 

Questioned by his wife Filimonoff cannot explain his 
dream. Flashes up again the impotent god arid''the debris 
of crosses. Quick cutting brings the incidents into the 
room. One can well understand his sensations, for the 
spectator has felt that war was in the cinema. Filimonoff 


runs from the house, to find his new hopes, to lose his old 


memories. He jumps on a cattle train; he is a happy 

The town. A statue from every angle. How can a man, 
a man of stone, live without reactions? Poor fellow, he its 
to learn. His marvellous face moves through a thousand © 
positions, as quickly as the stteets which flash by him from 
the tram cars. An arch is almost a halo found his head. 
But the new architecture terrifies him; he runs away. | 

Swing glass doors, and comedy, even in Ermler’s picture. 
Factory hands are instructed, by means of the microphone, | 
during meals. Balalaikas are played. The rest of the film 
concerns the fitting in of the peasant with a life of showers 


and razors. A meeting in the factory between Hihmonon 


and the man: whose life he ‘saved. cc 
School starts in the factory; the way to appreciate modern — 
architecture. A few laugh at his clumsiness; he has an 
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_ instinct to shatter. They point out to him that machines are 
not a:new class, not robots; they are means to‘break a class. 
Galley slaves;:the easy work of the machine. Vertoff 


cutting. So much more than possibly experienced by the > 


speakers, because the new order embraces everything. 
Crowds, because the new order embraces all. Filimonoff 
listens, forgets his grudge, pawns his cross, checks the rage 
of a fellow-worker, cultivates his beard. . 

At. number 13. the woman in the train with 
her husbarid. This stuff dragged in to prove that it is the 


influence of the revolution, not the influence of the dream 


woman, which has changed the lovely Eisenstein type to 
the proletarian Menjou. 
Filimonoff arrives to deliver a letter. Picks up a vase. 
Sees himself as the man in the factory, as the officer. with 
the dog, and conquers himself. Victory. A new man. 
Yes, but something else has died. 
With Russian flash titles The Revolt is rather confusing. 
Flowers in a landscape where men fight. Camels. Man 
shot from a roof. Child (flowers in the landscape) urging 
on combatants. Telegraph wires. Sleeping town. The 
speed of electricity along the wires. And, with the aid of 
the title, one records that someone has revolted. 
Soldiers learning. When will they stop learning? A 
less friendly mind might breathe ‘‘ Salvation Army ”’. 
Follow the large heads cut off at odd places, cut fot com- 
‘position and not to give the public the whole of the face. 
The barracks full of smoke, the lazy men who will not obey, 
the type who sleeps through it all. Out in the open; the 
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a giving out of arms, the interesting things done with wheels 
7 of gun-carriages, heads in furred caps. A shooting ‘party, 
shots along rifles, a last minute rescue. of new 
order, revolutionary types. FIO | 

Hardly the. scenario, atest during 
fh projection, are now as confused as the memory of the film. 
- The Stwmp of an Empire, Prison, and even: The Revolt 
_ . how do the Russians manage it? 

Ermies and Raismann are two new names one the: cineaste 


PRE-VIEW THE GENERAL LINE 


pre 


It is to write a criticism of The 
in a few pages, having seen it only once. It is. Possible 
merely to indicate the scope and outline of the picture. At ae 
baffling because one does not know whether to appraise it from a 
the sociological, the cinematographic or the purely Russian 
point of view, It is particularly difficult for the trained eye 
not to be aware of the immense technical thoughtfulness, not 
only of image and rhythm, but of symbolic import, and speak- 
ing personally, when I saw the film for the first time, this cut 
across judgment of the film whole. | 

The General Line was, begun before Ten Days, when vai 
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question of the increase of food production in Russia was the 


vital question of the hour (as it still is), then the film was left 
while Ten Days was Senipletad; and finally work was resumed 
when the ‘‘ general line’? had passed from agricalture to 
machinery, from cows to tractors. 
The film contains one great: inaovation+the rhythmic use 
a sub-titles. No film has opened more powerfully. Ten, 
not ten, 100, not a hundred, one hundred million of culture- 
less, illiterate peasants is the legacy left to Russia by the pre- 
revolution regime. Beat of numbers and words increases to 
open upon fields black under shadow and fields sweeping clear 
of shadow. Ina leaky hut, women, children, men, black with 
flies, lie on planks among their animals, only an inch or two 
above mud floors the rain dripping through the roof has made 
into a’swamp. Russia is before the eyes, Siberia, vast con- 
tinent of land space, the terrible problem that ought to be the 


world’s, and is but Russia’s, how to break down this ignor- 


ance, this apathy, this thing that is far less noble than the 
animals. 


man and woman are harnessed toa plough. Marfa Lapkina 
starts out to beg. A fat rich peasant sleeps on his porch and 

flies crawl'over his ear: His wife, a statue to sadism, comb 
in hand, stares mockingly from the doorway. Marfa 
Lapkina is turned away. But life cannot go on—it is not 
possible to live further in this manner. 

-A meeting. This is perhaps the finest moment in the film. 
Enikiie demands a communal farm where each shall help 
the other. A woman’’.an old’ peasant face sneers, 
“vulgar ’’ laughs another, ‘* Soviet tricks ’’ a third whispers. 
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‘The old and the poor have no means of ploughing 
the fields except by makeshift methods or by hand. An old 
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And this is universal. This is the community faced with 
progress in any part of the world. To watch this scene in 
The General Line is to see, not a desolate Russian village, 
but the world faced with the first application of anaesthetics, 
the world faced with birth control or with any demand 
for freedom to live from those it has been. sccustomed! to 
treat as slaves. 

. The very old, the hopeless, the very young, hese vifonm the 
community farm. And its first success comes when sti are 
given a separator and are able to make butter. 

Up to this point there has been unity. But foom::this 
moment it is not easy to decide exactly what was Eisenstein’s 
design. For the series of sequences that follow repeat this 
central idea, misery, revolt, opposition to progress, the 
beginning of success. Each: section is beautiful, both in _ 
conception and photography, but actually it is repetition 


rather than the drive forward of an idea. 


By communal labour the workers are able to save entonaieh 
money to buy a pedigree bull. Finally, however, they decide 
to share the money amongst themselves, which is opposed - 
by Lapkina. She is beaten to the ground, but the delegate — 
of the Soviet arrives at the critical moment and the workers 
are persuaded to purchase instead the bull they need so 


badly. Views follow of a model farm and of the purchase 


and removal to the village of Fomka, a pedigree bull. 

Labourers come from the city for a holiday and help the 
villagers to rebuild their village. There is talk of tractors, 
which is met with derision as usual. A shot of pigs 
plunging into the water follows. ‘This is cross cut. with pigs 
going through various processes in the slaughter hoyse and 
36 
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pig factory and this again is cross cut with a keene pig, with 


emphatic head, revolving. 


After much opposition a tractor is ordered. The harvest 


is too plentiful to be gathered by hand or by primitive means. 
But the tractor does not come. Finally, Marfa and some 
villagers travel to the city to obtain it. 
During their absence the rich peasants poison Fomka. 
Marfa arrives in the city to find the Russian offices in a 
‘state peculiar to bureaucracy, many clerks, much bustle but 
no organisation. She makes so much stir that with the help 
of the city workers who had spent their holidays in 
the village, she obtains the order for immediate delivery of 
a tractor... The scenes in the office are conventionalised into 
almost static types. (Marfa’s energy against this registers 
so acutely: one becomes almost sorry for the officials!) She 
returns to the village waving two balloons. She meets a 
friend, but the friend drops the head. Not, not Fomka? 
Yes. Fomka is dead. The performance is repeated, but 


with head unbowed and balloons flying Marfa walks on to 


her own yard. There she falls grieving, face downwards. 
‘But Fomka’s calf trots up to lick her face. Fomka is dead, 
but the commune lives. 
The village band ina hay wagon assembles to greet the 
tractor. This, again, is one of the finest moments of the 
film. Amid speeches, cheers, and excitement the tractor 
plunges down the hill, sticks, refuses to move. There is 
gradual consternation, laughter, and the villagers drift away. 
Only Marfa remains faithful, and watches beside the 
mechanic who throws off his holiday apparel and finds oil 
in the wrong place in the machinery. He uses up his own 
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collar and handkerchief and stretches his hand out for the 
red flag stuck’in the tractor bonnet. Fingers restrain him. 
Marfa lifts her apron and lets him tear strips off one of her 
many petticoats and puts the red flag carefully away in her 
dress. Finally, the tractor marches forward triumphantly, 
dragging all the carts of the village behind it, up hill and 
down hill, overthrowing all the fences, while the villagers 
cheer. This changes to a vision of Russia covered ‘with 
tractors and to a final close up of Marfa herself driving one, 
and falling into the arms of the male geet of the saage in 
the best happy end ’’ tradition. 
Perhaps it is the attempt to be at once poplin? (to ia 
to the villagers) to treat Russia in a statistical manner, and 
yet at the same time to have a story, that has broken The 
General Line into sequences. I, certainly, have no quarrel 
with the sociological import of the film. From a limited 
experience-of village life; no people are so hostile to progress 
as a rule, as the farmers. But I should have preferred to 
see The General Line done in a more impersonal manner ; 
not Lapkina, not Fomka, but village after village in mud and 
waste and superstition, the jeering as the tractor arrived, as 
it stuck in the swamp, as it triumphantly gathered the 
harvest. Or else more personal, with concentration on 
Lapkina, making her not a symbol at one moment. and. a 
woman at another, as she tends to be actually, but putting 
the matter more from her point of view and less, therefore, 
from the statistical. As it bas it is never quite a ‘story, nor 
quite a document. 
Its very greatness makes it to. criticise. are 
parts of it as sentimental as Dickens: Which is not to say 
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Eisenstein is sentimental. | Where sentimentality is used, 
it is used deliberately, consciously. And it may be the only 
means of bringing to the mind of the Russian peasant 


realisation of progress. It is a film created like an alphabet | 
to fulfil a definite purpose, and for this reason alone it is i 
impossible for west European peoples to judge it. It is the | 
finest educational film ever made, but viewed as pure cinema 
it has not quite the rhythm and power of Potemkin and f 


Ten 


BRYHER. 


Dovyjenko’s craft has made wide advances since the time | | i 
of his earlier Zvenigora. Arsenal, a classic of the Civil War Wat) 
in the. Ukraine, retains connection with earlier. tentatives ; a 
and remains tentative. Old,, tried experiment can be, and i 
is, consolidated here in assurance, in metallic precision. I ‘| 
Doyjenko, however, has no static perception, and he has a) 
been eager, even a little too eager, to make new experiment 1 
again. His is a strangely illuminated perception. Erratic, — i) 
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clairvoyant almost, and not sustained. . Unquestionably. he 
has a fine cinematic consciousness. He might) go. farther 
than anybody, given time and opportunity. He fails and 
attains together through apprehension that is more spon- 
taneously. psychic than intellectual. Because of it he sees 
farther, because of it he is profligate in his method, hurried 
and driven. On the other hand the discipline that would 
unify, would also leash rare freedom. 


He builds in Arsenal his atmosphere of woe and sullen 


doom through use of suspended action. Not through use of 


stillness. Suspended action. People have entered rooms, 
and suddenly they have stood still, stricken with some 
monstrousness of the war. People in the streets have 
suddenly ceased from moving, standing bent and ghostly, 
while the wind makes lovely sculpture of their clothes. In 
a vast, empty field, furrowed for grain, an old stumbling > 
woman falls and does not get up. Each image is sustained, 
dreamy and desperate with repression. -This: breaks, finally 
in a senseless rebellion of despair. A man kicks his helpless, 
starved horse, a woman beats her hungry child. His foot, 
her arm become one—symbols. The kind woman, the gentle - 
man, punishing the docile and inoffensive, because of doom. 
And at the end of it, nothing except to go on as before, the 
man leading his horse, the woman standing in the room. © 
The same method taken to the Front. Soldiers, dark | 
against a sky of heavy, unvigorous cloud, advance in 
silhouette. A soldier pulls away his gasmask, and laughing 
gas convulses him in shocking merriment while the hand of 
a buried man clutches up toward him. Advancing, a soldier 
on a hill stops and his rifle falls from his hands. His 
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silhouette against cloud with hands upturned, in the attitude 
of any quattrocento pitying saint, is cut from several angles, 
each emphasising the beautiful gesture. An officer’s figure, 
black also against the sky, asserts authortiy with pointed 
revolver. The figure is heedless. And next the officer's 


heels are spurning the hill, and the quattrocento Saint is a 


blotchy heap on the ground. 


Arsenal would deserve a longer analysis and fuller com- 
ment than space will permit. It brings innovation. The 
paradox. ..A little man lights a candle for his ikon. The 
face of the ‘‘ saint ’’ grows disdainful. He leans forward 
from his picture and blows it out. . . ... Soldiers hurrying 
to the front bear a coffin on a sledge. 
the open grave. The soldiers urge their horses ‘‘ faster, 
faster! ’’ At length one exasperated horse turns round and 


snaps “' we're going as fast as we can! ’”’ 
They arrive at the grave. The widow bows. The coffin 
is dropped in the grave and the sledge sweeps on. 
Dovjenko's film, like Zvenigora, has too unknitted a 
scenario. The connecting thread is not yet evident enough. 
It is also too involved in its conception. But nobody can 


deny that it contains some of the finest work of any Russian 


film, and Close Up readers will know what: that implies! 
Its greatness is its restraint, its subjectivity, the innovations 
of technique, its distinguished and poetic horizons. Those 


passages which are not symbolical in treatment are stamped | 
by an acrid irony in what will be known as the traditional 


manner. 


K.M. 
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2. Kayn and Artem, by Petroff-Bitoff. 


A film from the book of Gorki. What has Mr. Petroff- 
Bitoff been up to? Squalor he wants, and squalor he gets. 
From the dying cods, fretted with fly swarms, and the refuse- 


heavy market to the death-throes of the hero under the playful 


trickle of a sewer-pipe, nothing has been left to the 


imagination. Quite a nice girl with a surly face is raped 


behind her fish stall. Quite a nice little man, Kayn, the 
Marxian idealist who looks and acts like a neurasthenic musk- 
rat, is made to dance till he drops by unkempt sadists, who 
prod him whenever he flags, with knives. Quite an attractive 
bully, Artem, is turned into a somewhat wishy-washy citizen 
by his little satellite, the adoring musk-rat. There is a tug- 
of-war between Artem and a butcher across two roofs, with 
a road between, and a nice, friendly plough, with upturned © 
prongs waiting to impale the losers The girl abandons 


religion and life. The bully is beaten, mobbed and flung 


in the river by his enemies. The musk-rat saves him. 
Luscious shots of his tormented, ers and blood-soaked 
body. 

has Mr. Bitoff up to? it, though 
everything looked overcrowded for days afterwards. It’s a joke 
film, but if you let it be a joke, it’s even a good one. There is 
a good sequence in a church. Adoration of nuns before an 
altar becomes nuns left-turning, right-turning, about-turning 
—a squad of die-hards, their faces drawn in the implacable 
lines of ill-temper usually most marked in the faces of 
company sergeant majors. 

Kayn and Artem, or Lust’: s Labour Lost. 1 wish you 
could all see it ! 
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3. ‘The. Last Attraction: 


The Last Attraction directed by O. Preobrashenskaya, is 
somewhat of a disappointment after the same director’s 


Peasant Women of Reazan. ‘The film which begins as a 


pleasant comedy, turns suddenly into tragedy without 
preparation or unity of idea. Yet the theme might have 
been excellent. For it is the story of an over-zealous 
revolutionary student, a kind of Russian Harold Lloyd, in 
big horn-rimmed glasses with a hidden revolver, who finds 
the villagers slow to respond to the new ideas. So he 
commandeers a broken down caravan, and its occupants, a 

kind of tiny travelling circus, who are very uncertain as to 
what a revolution can be. He repaints the caravan and the 
scenery, writes new songs. Then leaves with it and a box 
full of propagandist booklets which he distributes in the 
villages after the performances. At first the circus people 


resist him, but the revolver is persuasive. Then the girl 


(R. Pushnaya the Anna, from the Women of Reazan) falls 
in love with him and his path is smoother. But her former 
friend, the acrobat, becomes jealous. 

At a village performance they are all arrested by the 
opposing troops, but, thanks to the apparent stupidity of the 
circus people, they are released with blows and a promise 
to give a “‘ counter-revolutionary ’’ performance to the troops. 
The jealous acrobat threatens, however, to denounce the 
student to the commander but does not do so, at the final 
moment. Meanwhile, the student is seen hiding papers and 
a revolver, is captured and shot. 

The acrobat rushes over the hills to summon the re- 
volutionary troops. The commander of the opposing forces 
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| a transforms the caravan into a tank. The circus alternately 
if performs on the roof, and indulges in a wild west struggle 
it below stairs with the villain, the commander. The acrobat | 
leads the troops forward in the most approved cowboy 
i manner. The student’s death is avenged, and while the 
— 
|i circus resumes its normal life, the girl and the acrobat ride 
i away with the revolutionary soldiers towards the re-building — 
_ of Russia. 
- The story is given in some detail as The Lach Attraction 


has not yet been shown publicly outside Russia. It is | 
disappointing because the transition from the Harold Lloyd | 
beginning to a wild west drama with the wrong (from the 
Hollywood point of view) ending, is too abrupt and not 
worked out from the psychological point of view. ‘Treated 
as a comedy, the earnest endeavours of the student which 
always go wrong at the last moment, might have furnished 
splendid material for a slightly satirical film. As it is, it | 
becomes merely melodrama of a rather naive description. | 
It couid have been made a psychological document of the | 
man who expects so much more of humanity than can possibly 
be fulfilled, but then the whole action and treatment would 
have had to be on a deeper, more powerful level. There 
- remain the landscapes, and the feeling of air and space which 
Preobrashenskaya indicated so wonderfully in her former 
hlm. . Perhaps the picture is a concession to *‘ entertainment 
value in the Russian countryside. But it cannot rank with 
The Peasant Women either in treatment or conception. It 
will be interesting to see Preobrashenskaya’s next film. She 
is said to be making The Peaceful Don with Pravov. with 
Zessarskaya in the chief part. , W. B. 
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Night in Berlin. ‘ One of the “ film 
article on whose work in photography and films appears in this issue. 
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A charming moment in the first Ufatone-Super, Erich Pommer _ | — 
Production, Heart's Melody, directed by Hanns Schwarz. 
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Heart's Melody is a folk film, founded on old Hungarian folk songs. 


Photo: Ufa 
From the 
Photo 


first Ufatone-Super Erich Pommer Production, Heart's Melody, 


directed by Hanns Schwarz. 


It contains some excellent sound innovations. 


The soldier (Willy Fritsch) with his bride and parents. 
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PRE- SCRIPT. FOR 
“THE LONDON REVUE 


the stress of new ”’ back-stage talkies here 


in one week, I had forgotten, that. I had ever written on film-— 


revues of my own. accord. But when someone reminded me 
and asked if I was going to follow up what I hinted at last 
September, I looked it .up and. saw I had said ‘‘ an 
abstract is a revue, and you can go much further with a 
talkie abstract.’’ Had 1 any ideas to show what I meant? 
I thought. I am still, thinking.. Here you are. But, let 
me add, this is already being used as a plan.. Revue must 
have a focus. I suggest a London revue, and being a series 
of short films, I suggest a space-centre from which the various 
films can radiate in varying degrees. In this way they will 
touch, break, sweep on again. 

Trafalgar Square. | 

Stand by Admiralty Arch. ook at 
Go back next: day and look again. Let your business take 
you there and each time stand and: look until you forget you 
are trying to get anything from it and just assimilate. You 
will find you have felt traffic circling round that square, 
round and round. And Whitehall traffic diagonals, up 
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across, touches for a little, and curves off into Pall Mall. 
Strand _ traffic joins it, and traffic from Charing Cross Road 
comes down the far side to go into Whitehall, which you 
have seen comes up diagonally, goes into Piccadilly, which 
feeds the circling traffic round the square. Here jis. your 
movement and here, when you come to camera angles and 
to cutting, in fact when ;you write your scenario, here is 
your design; movement.in circle round a static square. 


You will have realised that Trafalgar Square has a life to 


itself (which you never suspected). Being where it is, it 
gets the fringe of the city, fringe of Whitehall, edge of the 
parks through the arch, edge of theatres and cabarets via 
Haymarket, and the fringe of. all that second-under- 


hand world of bookshops, rehearsal rooms, little sub-arty 


tea shops, queer pubs from Charing Cross Road. It has 
all this, whirling round it, and'all of it has to whirl because 


it, the square, is there. Some of it stops to have its lunch 


on Mr. Lansbury’s seats, and some of it supe to watch the 
Very 

told in electric. light signs. 
This is a good way to begin, eliminating sudden white 
leaping out from the screen as soon as the lights in the 


movie go down. Yousknow that the signs in Trafalgar 


Square are getting more;snapped up? In fact, outside the 
sacred circle of Piccadilly; there are a lot of new sky signs 
which are too little’ known, and there is nothing to prevent 
you using them. You begin with the signs that have to do 
with night.’ This is:not an abstract I am making, but a 


story told in sky-signs. I haven’t seen Deslaw’s one, but 
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I don’t think he did this... I’m careful not to make the first 
an abstract, because this is to be a good popular film, and 
there ts no need to put off the lovers at the outset. You tell 
the story of a man dressing for dinner, dining, seeing a play, 


film, cabaret, dancing, drinking,’ going to bed. To begin 


with and to show what I mean, the ‘* Gordon’s gin is the 
heart of a good cocktail ’’ followed by the Scot on the 
Embankment having his drink, and his kilt blowing about 


with joy as he has it, and then the Piccadilly glass of port | 


(though it would be better to keep this to the part where he 
dines at the Café de Paris or the Grosvenor, which has a 
very useful thin red sign. Again, for his toilet when he 


goes out, you follow the Kolynos sign from the river with 
the Rolls razor sign from the Grand Hotel buildings. You 


can use any kind of illuminated sign, I think. Tube, flood, 
lit-up pictures, moving and stationary, flicker and plain, in 
and out ones. There are some very good matches by the 
Palace; an excellent train, and a boat, anda picture 
of Cannes or one. of those places for the spectacular scene 
in the show after dinner. _ You cut'to some pleasant rhythm 


which suits the lights, and you ought to have great fun. 
It is making electric lights tell.a story and getting onto pid 


screen your enjoyment, if you feel that way. 


2. Pit queue turns. As this first film ends at the break 
of morning, you follow with a shot of Covent Garden, with 
a porter doing balancing feats with’ baskets. From this you 
switch to the many good turns to be found among street 
entertainers. Your firm: might perhaps see this as a good 


- chanee to put in Gracie Fields, or Robey, but apart from the 
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fact that these stars wouldn’t like it to be insinuated that 
they had come down to ‘entertaining pit crowds, I think it 
better to use some of the unrecognised, really “Cockney 
material in these ‘turns. There is a man’ who locks himself 
up in every kind of hand land bodycuff' and then gets free. 
He usually performs on that blank space of asphalt between 
the National Portrait Gallery and the rather sinister ‘‘ hotel 
for Gentlemen ’’ at the corner of Green’ Street. There is, 
naturally, a man with a hat which becomes any famous hat, 
there isa man who stands on his head and a jam jar in the 
middle of the road among ‘buses; there is a man painted as 
a Negro with oyster shells and carrots all over his coat ; and 
several excellent) imitators’ can be found. There’ are 
gentlemen who explain why the world will end in rather 


less than a week, and others who have some innocent who 
has been in prison for ten years, with several children 


aged two and three, at home. You might draw from 
COLLINS’: You might» get down ‘the fire-eater from 
Caledonian Market, and the Italian organ-grinder with the 
monkey whose teeth, when he came round Bayswater to-day, 
were coming out to-morrow. Lastly, the man who tears 
paper into fir trees. might mix into a Sreiewersn absolute 


paper design film. 


3. Maisie Gay ina talkie turn. It is essential this be the 
“Bus Rush ”’ from This, Year, Grace. That is all. It 
has to be. | 


Remarking: also, beside the rhythm, ‘the different kinds of 
vehicle; and the meaning latent. Shiny or not shiny feather, 
48 
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wide or narrow wings, type of tyre, lamp,’ Lalique’ mascot, 
and soon. As this is purposely to bring out the rhythms of 
traffic which its noise, dulling our ears, blinds us to, I would 
not have this a sound picture. 1 accepted sound from ‘the 
start, but as an extension. Sound is a short cut. It lets us do 
what atherwise we took longer to do less well. But here we 
are not out to give traffic, but simply traffic rhythms. Sound 
would here detract. ‘There is'axmusic about unheard move- 
ment seen. It is not better, but different. Here I want 
gasoline ghosts, that is all. This film gives: scope for in- 
genious angles and. Rermssiop-eeyng, from authority. -As 
Nelson sees it, as the pigeons. see it. From the top of the 
revolving Coliseum ball, from the National Gallery pillars, 


and since I started “ahaha from Admiralty. Arch ; but all the 
time continuing. 


5. Roadmending. Rebla in Charlot’ s otherwise dull 
revue at the Vaudeville last year had an excellent road- 
mending turn with an automatic drill. He has, being a 
clown, a charming and ludicrous grace of movement, etching 
out firm, fluid patterns in the most wicked way, and all of it 
makes him eminently cinematic. This would be talkie, 


because he had also in this turn a pone; Life for me has 
only just begun ”’ 


6. Bus Conversation. The 
because Rebla was holding up the traffic, and while he held 
it up there would be light or low, I should like low, comedy 
conversation in a waiting bus. This is where you have a 
unity of space, though you are absolutely free; but you will 


observe all of these three turns link. As to the dialogue ; it 
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might be between. Lilian Braithwaite and Athene Seyler, 
discussing, their afternoon's shopping; two Jew boys from 
a jazz band (‘‘ it, was quite a good suit, the lining a little | 
gone, that. was all; so, I bought it "Ds or an arty actress, 
reduced to playing in studio theatres, meeting a friend who 
trained at the same, school and has gone ahead. since 
in. musical comedy. Played by Francwgyn Davis and 
Gertrude Lawrence, with much cattishness, affection and 


patronage on both earaii as enly these know how. Or almost 


"The bus jerks forward, leaving us 
to state at a few pigeons on the stone. ‘More pigeons settle, 
scatter, strut; fly off, camera panning, to fountain. Up jet 
to follow pigeon arial across corner of square to the crowd 
with crumbs and the photographer. What I want is a 
ballet of pigeons flying round under the sidewings the 
fountains, make in. this-square, shut in by alarming traffic. 
Solid walls of bus and*building all round, and in the middle, 
fluttering fountain” wings and spraying birds. For this 
reason, sound. Certain sounds would cause the birds to rise 
up in panic, collecting again as grain is flung across the 
screen, The sounds would add to the softness of the bird- 
flight, and the audible blundering. of congested cars in the 
background would sharpen: the silent, has decision of bird- 


Celebrity t One of the people feeding the pigeons 
aaa be a celebrity there on a publicity visit. This might 
be either a normal singing ‘turn, if you have a prima donna 
on hand, or it might be Anna May Wong giving a mock 
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What I think of London.’’ interview. perhaps: her 
place in the film is to hold up the traffic whenever traffic, is 
shown by getting out of loaned limousine for.photographic 
purposes. A recurring theme. Perhaps, also, this turn 
9. Pavement artist. A man chalking on the’ pavement, 
as they do by St. Martin’s, and the picture coming to life 
as a sound cartoon, like Mickey Mouse. It might be 
straight animated drawing, or it ‘might escape from the 
drawing like the Inkwell Imp and get involved in the square. 
This turn is not deletable. A good showman knows what 
sound cartoons are worth.’ 

10. The Making of a Box of Matches. ‘Not a pseudo- 
dance scena, but an “‘ interest’’ film, really dealing with Jife 
and the struggle to live. Showing how a tree is turned into 
matches, from all its stages, to being.sold by a man in: the 
Strand. This to be serious and made as well as possible, 
with clear conception, cutting and camera-work. A Grierson 
film. .It flashes back, after the making of matches. to:a last, 
upward panning shot of the tree, and panning down, dis- 
solves to Nelson’s column, with Nellie Wallace atop. — This 
giving your mind the chance to think of the view to be had 
up there, a slight documentary follows her modishness. 


11. Documentary. Juxtaposition the chief thing here. 
Mr.. Shepherd preaching, Labour demonstration at foot of 
column; ‘sailors arriving at. the.'station, to be greeted 
inevitably by the sailors’ ‘‘ best: friends,’’ .and. a social 
wedding going on in another, rather smarter. corner. of the 
square. The Queen, accompanied by the King, driving 
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forth to a theatre, while crowds of débutantes wait to be 
presented, ‘This is so manifestly impossible that it might . 
just be allowed. In any case, the ‘‘ buds ’’ would be fun, 
sitting in hired cars, playing cards inside their bouquets, 
telling each others’ fortunes, drinking champagne out of 


_ slippers and doing all the other things that the evening 


papers never fail to get extited about each year. These to 


cut in. with chorus girls waiting to have an audition. And 


so. on;,a documentary, cut. wittily to give a_sidelight 
on phases of London. .. They would all be rather absurd 
things, which’ are only worth our passing attention because 
of the way they crop up among perfectly serious things. . 


122. Satire or Talk. Either continuing the note of satire, 
in: which case have a demonstration of Holding the Reins by 
Lord Beaverbrook, a talk on Limelight by the Prime 
Minister, or My Life as'a Politician by Mr. Selfridge, or else, 


leaving: Whitehall, and:taking a leaf from the-B.B.C., have 


a decent; brisk talk on’ his‘daily work by a bus conductor, a 
hawker, a: Whitehall lifegiiard, a flower seller or what, quite 
seriously, a woman policeman thinks she is doing. | She 
might explain whether the military police have any juris- 
diction over drunk sailors; I,never know, and always hurry 
by wide-bottomed trousers in the Strand, feeling unprotected, 
If so (meaning, if she did)) ‘there could be— 


13: A Dance Turn, éither by. two of sailors,. by 


Snowball, that little black boy, or by some of those odd men 


who go round, accompanied by a barrel organ, to which 
they dance, dressed up as women? But if not, those,,toys 


_the hawkers on the steps of the church sell, could come to 
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life and do a marionette turn. 


possibilities, with a burlesque of Al Jolson and the three 
Eddies: Sound suits Marionettes, I think, 


14. Then, Song by the Four Lions. Either a Revellers’ 
quartet, or yodelling. In any case, not ‘‘ lion’’’ noises. 
This would be an ‘for some quite interesting 
sound experiments. I should know how right or wrong the 
contrapuntalists are.. Lions treated, of, course, in the manner 


15. Trafalgar Square as seen by Maurice Elvey. A brief 
but let us hope neat burlesque of High Treason. Mr. Elvey, 
inspired by the garlands which periodically make us wonder 


: what it was Nelson did, thinks of the Column in 1949, when. 


it is used by the B.B.C. All traffie control is done by the 
four lions, who are robotised: At the.same time, there is 
no traffic, all being done by air. The National Gallery is 
a public Television Exchange. Whitehall becomes what it 
always has been, the home of musical comedy (Mr. Elvey 
is always up-to-date, and he has seen that a theatre is oe 
built at the edge of Whitehall). The, Cenotaph | 

undermined by hysteria, which causes: great. nation 
throughout the whole English-speaking: world, which now 
includes all the globe but the Midlands, and Mars as well. 
The contest for a new design is nearly won. by an 
Englishman, but Germany and Italy threaten to. break off 
business connections if this happens, and a prominent news- 
paper man saves the situation by running a Save Old 


England ‘Campaign, and making the need for a new 


; A short film of marionettes 
before that grim Lucky Star trade show revealed unsuspected 
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Cenotaph vain by! using all the money available for: it to 
pick up the fragments of the old ; whereupon Mr. Shaw sells 


all his letters:in order to buy up the B.B.C. for the express 


purpose of said this: fifty’ ago for the rest 
of his life. . 


After This, time of; archi- 
shots. Closing on to the Square, ending 


firm made it and since Metro-Goldwyn’ 
once ordered Greed, from which they have been suffering 
ever since, miracles do happen ....... nevertheless, what- 
ever’ firm! did let this be made when they wanted a revue, 
might take advantage of the proximity. of steamship offices 
in Cockspur: Street to say ‘‘ now, ‘seeing that’ we have no 
Spectacular colour scenes in) this, old man, what about a big 
number showing some of:the places they visit? . You know, 
‘winter in Jamacia’, and then a, plantation setting, or a 
bit of’ ‘we'can. manage a very good blue? ’’ 
They would suggest t tis, but one would do one’s best to 
refuse. But what) must at all costs be refused cut-ins. of 
turns at’ music-halls or!‘cabarets: It must be a composed 
series! of films, of short made-up ones. 1 don’t 
really: like’ having’ actor‘stars in, the talent of the streets. in 
the ‘widest sénSe'is.entéftainment enough, but there might 
be a’ ‘need for ‘box-office ‘names, and if Nellie Wallace or 
Gracie Fields*is going /to"bring people in, it wouldn’t hurt. 
So have the twenty-five’ stars if you like, and show you can 
do more “with them (than Hollywood. But be firm about 


singers in) Spanish shawls against black-velvet curtains, and 
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do not allow anything like the pictures in the Nat. Gall. 


coming to life or a taking’ or anything 
vd that sort. 


Now, these are just idedis that came into my head while 


peopl said “* have you any idea of what you want done ”’, 
and thése may not be the best ideas. But I think I nave 
given a scheme for a revue which IS a film-revue. Fifteen 


short films, some of which could be linked with sequences of 


traffic at the various times of the day; market vans, then 
noon rush traffic, and homeward going traffic at six, and 
long cars with women in white furs later. I think these 
films go out in space and time, but all have something’ in 
common, and link on Trafalgar Square. And you will 
notice there is a theme, as there is a'design. You throw 
against the men trying to earn their life (match-sellers, street 
entertainers, their Royal Majesties), the pigeons trying to 
get their food in this one bit of traffic-ringed square. And 
this gets the design. Pigeons in the square, and the men 
circling and diagonalling all round, Now the lights which 
begin the film are static, though they go in and out, and 


movement is given to the screen; whereas the architectural 


short which ends the revue is made up of buildings which 
are panningly seen, though they do not move themselves, 
and yet are open. [ mean, the. impression of lights 
in darkness is that of closing, in, and that has its effect of 
locating the film, and fixing it round the column; whereas 
buildings from different angles and collected from all sides 
_of the square, and being those visible from the square, lead 

the mind outwards. Between the two occur these turns and 
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| think the film would have variety and unity. It lacks 
music, perhaps, but, it. has light, and, movement. It. is 
not important, of course. It’s just street revue. I have P 
carefully made it neither, a smart, cocktailish film, nor’an u 
i intellectual. film;,1. wanted\it to be a simple good film in 

i _which»all could take pleasure after their different ways!’ You r 
could have more of this; amd: less of that. I have not used 
the underground, nor the Oorner House, nor prosties. There 
i is, plenty,more;.. That is the point, there always is. But my . 
point been, as-I. said elsewhere, that after seeing, The 
Hollywood, Revue,.J felt far more that the real. revue,of 

i the screen,lies in.a succession of short films each contrasting _ 
i and each complementary ’’.. And where it does not lie is | 
in. turning loose twenty-five silent stars to do a charade, or 

\ one good vaudeville artist. to make, a film of male mother- 
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himself upon. a world. surfeited .with portraiture, good bad 
and indifferent. His first efforts marked an epoch, . He 
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would serve very well to answer those who said that the 


technique of silent films could go no further. He started with 


portraits that showed that still vsti ‘was almost an 
unexploited adventure. 


Familiar faces, taken by him, charactéri¢tie 
moments in time—moods impaled, as it were, and kept for 
ever. One eye would peep round.a black, scythe-like coil of 
hair. A nose.and an eye would ook forward ‘across a blank 


darkness. Each of his heads would seem to be living, would 


convey something of vitality and impermanence. 


‘His method has been called cinematic. To cinema 


belongs. In’ cinema, as a matter of fact, it-was born. He 


played a small part in U berfall, the now famous, though still © 


unseen film of Erno: Metzner.'. Not only did he play a part, 
but realising a former ambition, he brought with him a still 
camera, and began his- career) making the 
stills for that film. sy 

I have not seen him at witile ane pon though: I have 
had the pleasure of seeing his new, short fantasy starring 
Sigfried Arno, but when I: went to see him, he made a portrait 
of me, so I can tell) you about that.. on 

A‘ large, comfortable studio, invitingly nooked,,. and 
divanned, with an English fire as somewhat welcome change 
from: the porcelain’ stoves of the Berlin best-parlours. 

Tea is served, cigarettes... You, want to see some of 
his photos? Lights are turned ‘en. 2,000 watt, I think. 
Cigarettes,’ please: portfolio of, thrilling. pictures is put 


in your hand. Suddenly Mr.Casparius is,standing on 
chair-or kneeling behind you, and something that has poked 


over your shoulder and disappeared, has, been a camera—a 
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very small camera, I forget the size, though it must have 
been for a plate not bigger than three-and-a-half inches by 
two-and-a-half. All his pictures are enlargements. 
‘“ What have you done? ’’ 
“1 have just: made a little picture. Please do not take any 
notice. ... . This is a picture I made in the Netherlands.’’ 
Presently the lights arejturned off. Mr. Casparius will 


show me a film he made during the turning of Piz Pali. 


There are the peaks of Piz Palii.. And there is an avalanche, 
silver chuting against the sun. ‘' If the film is as lovely 


as that. ....’’ But here is Peterson, roped, a prisoner, 


and men are unceremoniously throwing spadesful of snow at 
him. A lovely little work-film, but how it destroys the sense 
of danger and calamity so carefully contrived in the Fanck- 


‘Pabst master-flm! Not that it was meant to, indeed, but it. 


is well known that the most tragic scenes on the screen are 
those which have occasioned greatest laughter in the making. 
Who could remain serious with cocoa dribbling from his 
bandages? The prisoners of the White Hell are the merriest 
of victims between the scenes !: But the camera work! ‘“* My 
camera is an Ica.’’ Why.buy Debries and Bell-and-Howells ? 
»°The work of Casparius is. well known throughout Germany. 
In the twelve months during which he has practised it, he 
has made several thousand studies. | Advertising studies, 
stills for various films, portrait. studies, 
landscape and Seascape ‘studies. | bul 3 
“The main characteristic his ‘is its quality. of move- 
ment, of change. He does not stress durability, but captures 
the transient. He seeks this. deliberately in a choice that 
emphasises ‘this quality, either ‘directly or by suggestion. 
58 
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His film: work is interesting: He played in the now for- 
bidden Diary of a Lost One, and in the Bob Stoll film directed 
by Metzner Where’s Love There’s Danger. But, perhaps 
most significant of all, is his short fantastic comedy, just 
completed, in which Sigfried Arno as an insouciant bride- 


groom, expresses so aptly his ditector’s intention of fantasy 


—sbHtiething between the simplism of a mid-period Chaplin, 
and the grotesqueness of Rene Clair’s Enir’Acte. This, too, 
was made entirely with ‘an Ica, ‘and with only one two-inch 


lens. Partly in the Streets of Berlin and perety;: in Hans 


Casparius’ own studio. 
-Casparius has a great gift for seeing llsriges at their most 
significant moment. He does not strain after effect, his 


work is never freakish. © That would be a denial of his 


primary. intention, iain is not to be effective, but to ‘make 
effective.” 


KM. 


THE MENACE AROUND THE 
| CORNER. 


‘The talkie was a ‘For two or 
three years preceding its advent-many anxious prayers had 
been offered up for some means of salvation. Not from the 
housetops, to be sure—for the elders of the cinema synagogue 
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dared. not publicly reveal their fears and forebodings—but 
from the inner chambers of a consciousness that all was not 


well with the celluloid world. 


The public had been sated with films. It was growing 
peevish and disgruntled; tired of its diet; dissatisfied ; 
seeking elsewhere for change and novelty. Every possible 
variety of screen fare had been dished up, and its monotony 


had been camouflaged to ;the. limit with. garnishings and 


gravies and with ingeniously seasoned dressings and sauces. 
The Hollywood chefs had reached the end of their resources ; 
and the Crowd—the sustentative movie patron—was. ssigeines 
away, its stomach surfeited and its jaded and 
querulous. 
did. eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me.”’ - 
The Hollywood movie proprietor, more than lavish in the 
feeding of his exacting patron, had every cause thus to echo > 
the wail of the Psalmist. He had exhausted every effort to 
please, and his quondam friend and supporter was lifting 
up his heel against him! He was in despair. | 
And out of his despair, and out of the dire necessity of 
the situation, was born the invention of the talkie. , 
True, ‘like many another saviour, it was not at first recog- 


nised. Hollywood not only refused to welcome it, but 


also there were those of the fold. who profanely erdnd 
it or treated it with lofty disdain. | Now, however, after 
a short period of. trial and=probation, it has been accepted— 
unanimously and... enthusiastically accepted. Its «true 
character is acknowledged,,and..the Hollywood altars 
are a-smoke with fat, thank offerings and votive incense. 
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There is a time for everything. Audible pictures were 
possible fifteen years ago. That far agone Thomas Edison 
had perfected a device for synchronizing sound and motion 
on the screen. But the time was not ripe for it. The 
necessity had not yet arisen to call it into being. 

Silent pictures were then still completely satisfying. 
Moreaver, they were pregnant with stimulating promises. 
They were growing, expanding, flowering. There appeared 
to be no limit to their powers of entertainment and the 
possibilities inherent in them. Who cared if the sense of 
hearing was ignored if the eye could be feasted with pictures 


of a world in. motion ?—with animated portraits of heroic | 


men in thrilling action, and lovely women parting their lips 
in enchanting smiles or shedding tears that actually trickled 
before our sympathetic gaze or dropped into the soup to 
tickle our primitive sense of humour? Why add a perfume 
to the nodding violet or a rumble to the mening locomotive ? 
Enough was enough. 


But now the talkies—born of the necessity for satisfaction 


after the eventual failure of the mute screen longer to entertain 


and amuse. Gone now the glamour and the glory of the 
dummies. They have had their day. They are fading into 
history; as meagre now in their appeal as a white cotton 
stocking. Time moves; conditions change; novelty evolves 
into the commonplace and the boresome. — 

There is a limit to all things. And there’s the rub. 
Already it is realized that the talkies are but a stop-gap. 


Time to-day does more than merely move. It gallops; it 


flies; it has taken to itself the wings of the morning. In 
its onrush it is harrying the world with restlessness; with 
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expectation; with an impatient demand for the morrow. 
We are no longer assured of the stability of anything. — 

And: nowhere is there greater sensitivity to this restless- 
ness, this uncertainty, this evanescent quality of conditions, 
than in Hollywood, California. For the nonce it is labouring | 
day and night to advantage itself of the momentary clamour 
for audible films. Each day sees more theatres equipped for 
the showing of this novelty, while the multitude of them still 
eagerly waiting to fall into line offer the —— of a rich 
and an abundant market. 

So far, so good. Making hay while she: sun shines is 
second nature to Hollywood. And the sun certainly is now — 
shining on ‘the Hollywood cinema fields, and a veritable 
plethora of hay is in the making. Paramount-Lasky alone 
has no less than two-hundred talking and musical. pro-— 
ductions scheduled for release during the coming twelve 
months. Sixty-eight feature-length films—dramas, operas, 
musical revues. Eighty-one two-reel comedies and spneiley 
acts. Fifty-two issues of talking pictorial news. 

Fox has over fifty big features planned. M-G-M, forty or 
more, in addition to a hundred-and-ninety other releases. 
Warner Brothers, First National, United Artists, Inspiration, 
~Pathé, RKO, Universal, Columbia—all are correspondingly 
lavish in their preparations and promises for the ensuing year. 
Hollywood has never been more busy or more prodigal, 
In its feverish desire to improve the shining hour—to 
garner the shekels while the garnering is good—it has 
combed the world for talent and novelty and famous names. 
Celebrities in the realms of music, of the theatre, of litera- 
ture, of drama, of art are flocking to the film capital, to 
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contribute their gifts and their personalities to the rejuvenated 
screen—prompted both by the adventure ot it and the lure 
of much gold. | 
But for all of the rich onan inherent in these spectacular 
preparations and glittering names, and for all of the 
popularity of the talkies and their present big profits, 
Hollywood is uneasy. Beneath its smiling front of assurance 
and voluble ballyhoo is a gnawing fear—a fear of the morrow. 
Its canny eye is fixed warily on the corner ahead. The 
shadow of-a lurking menace lies athwart an otherwise bright 
and rosy path. Any moment the thing around the corner 
may stalk forth and work confusion and disaster. 

‘For the same spirit of desperate necessity that conceived 
and gave birth to the talkie has engendered other inventions. 
Its fertility was not reckoned on. Its progeny now promises 
to be a litter. Had its offspring been limited to the vocal 
film, Hollywood could have settled down undistractedly to 
its upbringing and development. The impetus of time need 
not have proved immediately disturbing. It would merely 
have hurried the maturing of the talkie. 


- But this is not to be. The menace around the corner is 


the imminence of other offspring, other inventions, that will 
demand the recognition and support of Hollywood as their 
parent. Hollywood has scarcely yet recovered from the 
unsettling shock of the birth of the talkie—its disrupting 
effect upon the movie industry; its call for the scrapping of 
established methods, routine, materials on hand, plans for 
the future; and the installing in their place of a new order, 
a new business, a new equipment, a distinctly different, 
untried and complicated form of production. And) now it 
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is momentarily threatened with a repetition .of like distur- 
bance; a compulsion to accept and accommodate a brood of 
equally insistent and disorganizing cinema innovations. 

Already the natural-colour film is here. The popular 
response to its first public presentation, in the Warner 


Brothers’ On With the Show, has been no less enthusiastic — 


than that which followed the showing of the pioneer vita- 
phone picture, The Jazz Singer. A few more like it; and the 
Crowd will demand that all pictures be in colowr. The 
present black-and-whites will be as declassé as the dummies. 

And on the heels of this comes the authoritative announce- 


ment of the perfecting: of stereoscopic projection. Two 


quite dissimilar devices for obtaining the same result have 


One of them, the invention of Lorenzo de Bitten wend of 


vii Paramount experimental laboratories, has for its basic 


feature a new form of screen, presenting a convex surface 
in place of the present flat one, and a screen that is 
changeable in size and dimensions, instead of being fixed 
within a definite, limited frame. 


The other comes out of: the’ laboratories the: Radio 


Corporation of America... The result obtained by this 


invention’ is described: as natural-vision mammoth 


pictures.’’ Characters: and scenes are presented in life-like 


detail, depth, and perspective on a vast panoramic screen 


occupying the full width and height of any: theatre pros- 


cenium space. And the visual effect is such, that the need 
of different camera shifts—long shots, close-ups, etc.— 
is entirely eliminated. ©The :invention .enlarges: both film 
and camera lens to: such an extent that enormously distant 
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shots can be taken and still bring the actors and background © 


distinctly before the the for 
emphasizing detail ‘views. DS 
Furthermore, television is now so imminent that one of the 
largest Hollywood producing companies—Paramount-Lasky 
—taking time by the forelock, has: acquired a half interest 
in a national radio broadcasting company in preparation for 
the approaching day when a _ picture will be projected 
_ simultaneously on a thousand screens throughout the country 
from a focal studio in Hollywood, Chicago, or New York. 
And only now comes news from Europe of an invention 
there that will replace the celluloid strip with one of paper 
_ capable of recording and projecting both pictures and sound. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in the midst of its new 
prosperity Hollywood | is nervous and unsettled. The in- 
sistent and increasing demand. for. talking films does not 
allow the marking of time to await the developments 


of to-morrow. Production must proceed, and plans laid, 


under the existing conditions of the moment. Yet every 
- picture at present turned out, and everv investment in service 
and equipment, is freighted with the uncertainty of chance. 
Even within the specific limits of the talking film, develop- 


ments are so rapid that a yesterday’s production 1s primitive 


and crude in comparison with the latest one of to-day, in its 
improved technique and mechanical betterment. 


»/The crowd is not interested in the. problems of its 
amusement purveyors, nor sympathetic with their troubles. 


Moreover, the producers are themselves responsible for 
having cultivated an exacting taste, as well as a desire for 
novelty, on onthe part of their patrons, and if their patrons 
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now turn thumbs down dummy or a last year’s noisy, 


‘and in ithe next six months refuse to accept an uncoloured or 


a flat-figured there is no from their heartless 

The menace the: corner is. truly very real to 
Hollerwotid: at the present moment. It is in a sorry plight. 


‘It cannot turn back, it dare not stand still, and it fears the 


shadows. of events. 


STEPS 


is an. event of some importance; the fact that the movement 
is meeting with the most. encouraging response, and © 
achieving positive results, is of even greater importance. | 
matters:of kind Britain—as in so many other things 
connected with the Cinema—has been very backward. In 
Germany the proletarian film movement is firmly established, 
and has intimate contact with hundreds of Trade Unions and 
other mass working) class organisations. In France: and 
Austria, in the Scandinaviam countries, and in America, 
similar movements undertaken with 
degrees of: sucbessis 
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-But in Britain, up to a month or two ago, nothing practical 
had been accomplished. In November of last year; how- 
ever, a group of enthusiasts got together, and laid the 


foundations for an organisation which, within a _ short 


space of time, got things done. 


A Federation of Workers’ Film Societies was sisted 
with the object of encouraging the formation of local 
Workers’ Film Societies on a private: membership basis, 
arranging: to supply films and apparatus to the local societies, 
and encouraging the production in Britain: of films of value 
to the working class. 


The Federation is governed by a large and representative 
Council, with a working Executive which includes John 


Grierson, Henry Dobb, Oswell econ Ivor. Montagu, 
Ben Davies and the present writer. 

London, naturally, was the first centre upon which the 
Federation concentrated its activities, and a London Workers’ 
Film Society was formed. This Society has for its object, 
the private exhibition of films of outstanding technical, 


artistic, educational: and other -merit which are not easily 


accessible to workers. | The lowest practicable subscription 
was fixed (13/- per Season), and in order!that workers should 
not be debarred through economic reasons from. joining, 


provision was made for the arena to be ae in monary 
instalments. 


were secured in the first few weeks. . The initial performance 
was arranged for a Sunday afternoon in November, but a 
week before the date arranged | the London County, Council 
stepped and. refused permission) for the Cinema to be 
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opened on a Sunday afternoon! Hurried alternative 
arrangements had to be made and the performance was held 
in a Co-operative Hall on a week-night. Five hundred 
members and guests gave an enthusiastic reception’ to 
a programme which included Stabavoi’s Two Days, Florey’s 
Skyscraper Symphony, and Garbage (La Zone) by Lacombe. 
Both before and after London’s first performance, the 
Federation had been receiving letters from enthusiasts in 
‘many provincial towns, and from workers in the mining 
areas of South Wales and other coalfield districts. The 
Federation is now busily engaged in assisting these workers 
to organise local societies on a similar basis to the London 
Society. Early results are from Cardiff, 

Edinburgh and other centres. — 

One of the first problems that had to he Rarvers by aA the 
Federation was a supply of suitable films. Some of the 
Russian productions were available, but a wider range was 
desired. Negotiations with the German workers’ film move- 
ment produced gratifying results, and the Federation has now 
at its disposal several films from this quarter, including 
Shanghai Document, Shadows of the Machine, and Hunger 
in Waldenburg. This latter film, re-edited, re-named 
The Shadow of the Mine:\was shown with great success at 
the second performance of London Society. ~ 

But the greatest difficulty of all was the Casanentin © 
Blessed Word !): and the licensing conditions. It cannot 
too often be said that the regulations governing private film 
performances are ridiculous and barbaric. Nearly all the 
local licensing authorities stand by the decisions of) the | 
British Board of Film Censors,both for public and pnvate 
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performances. Ifa private Society in London wants to show 
an uncensored film to its own members in an ordinary 
licensed Cinema or Hall, it must obtain the sanction of the 
London County Council. If the film were to be exhibited 
without or against this sanction the license of the Cinema 
would be endangered. If a private film Society in London 
wants to show a programme of censored films in a Cinema 
on a Sunday afternoon (which is invariably the only time 
available) it cannot do so without the sanction of the L.C.C.! 

The London Society duly made application to the L.C.C. 
for the necessary permit, and was met with a refusal! No 
reasons were given. ‘The existing Film Society has.a permit 
to exhibit uncensored films and to give Sunday afternoon 
performances, but apparently a workers’ society must not 
have the same privileges. | | é 

The Federation urgently needs finance to develop its work. 
In the early stages some assistance must be given by the 
Federation to the local Societies, particularly in many of the 
industrial areas where economic standards are low. The 
offices of the Federation at 5, Denmark Street, London, 
W.C.2 will gladly welcome donations from friends anxious 
to help in its work. | J 

While, for the time-being, the work of the Raderition dnd 
its affiliated Societies will be mainly in the field of exhibition, 
it is firmly intended to undertake the production of suitable 
films in Britain at a later stage. ~The possibilities, and the 
material, for production work by a workers’ film movement 
are immense. 
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MICKEY VIRTUOSE—LA MELODIE 


DU MONDE 


L’on peut tires a rouges sur les talkies de l’oncle 
Sam, ce qui ne les empéchera pas,,du reste, de débarquer sur 
le continent et.de nous inonder de chansons négres, de girls 
clamant leur détresse. L’on peut, jeter feu et flamme contre 
le premier film parlant francais Les Trois Masques qui sent 
a plein nez le.théatre et dont le pathétique vous poursuit 
jusqua’a la rue,| ou. se répandent en, vagues d’assaut, pour 


mourir sur la place voisine, les dialogues de quelques titans 


de la parole. L’un de mes amis m’avouait avoir bien. dormi 


durant la projection de La Bague Imperiale, je n’en pouvais 


croire mes oreilles,, Ivan. Petrovitch et ses valets faisaient 
pourtant un tel tapage! 

Mais il. est: impossible. de faire grise mine a. Mickey 
Virtuose, sous peine de passer pour un particulier anormal 
et décidément indésirable. Qui n’a applaudi aux facéties de 
son ancétre Félix Le Chat, a cette intarissable. verve 
humoristique d’un. crayon génialement inspiré. , Le cinéma 
a trouvé dans les dessins animés un champ illimité de 
fantaisie ; c’est ka et 14 seulement qu'il se libére de toutes les 
contingences, qu’il moque la création et crée une vie - 
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originale. Mickey a hérité-l’incroyable souplesse de Félix 
the Cat, comme ce dernier, il se joue des lois terrestres, pro- 


longe a l’infini les ressources du réel. 1) faut voir et entendre 


l’orchestre. de saltimbanques: quadrupédes, le spectateur 
gonflé d’air qui, sur une rosse flexible, accourt, mais qui 
ne peut entrer dans la baraque foraine qu’aprés un lachez- 
tout de son contenu gazeux. Il faut ‘assister a cette 
désopilante danse du ventre, 4 cette parodie du charmeur de 
serpent ... et last but not least; au récital de piano, qui est 
a lui seul une merveille. Seule une imagination anglo- 
saxonne est capable d’enfanter de telles oeuvres, ot 1’on 
retrouve ce jet continu: d’humour et d’invention qui distingue 
déja les croquis de Fleischer. Quand a ces motifs visuels 
s’ajoute un commentaire musical approprié, |’on devine in- 
stinctivement la: portée d’une semblable association et déja 
l’on concéde a l’expression sono-visuelle un domaine déter- 
miné, celui: du comique extravagant, de la charge. Et la, 


indéniablement, il y aura de beaux filons a exploiter, 


de superbes gags a trouver. 
-L’on ne peut guére refuser non plus quelque attention a 
cette Melodie Du Monde signée Ruttmann, et par laquelle, 


avec un louable zéle, l’auteur se fait la main aux procédés | 


sonores. A en croire certaines opinions, il s’agirait 1a d’un 
chef-d’oeuvre philosophique d’une portée immense! C’est, 
me semble-t-il, forcer un peu la note que d’assimiler a un 
travail de profonde inspiration, un découpage savant, certes, 
mais qui ne requiert pas a proprement parler une faculté 
d’intuition supérieure. Photographier au cours d’un voyage 
les scénes, monuments, aspects révélateurs des contrées 
_ effleurées, puis, au laboratoire, classer par chapitres et 
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rapprochements les instantanés obtenus, de maniére a réunir 
les phénoménes se rapportant au. inven objet, ce n’est pas, 
que’ je sache, faire oeuvre de’ philosophe, mais plutét com- 
poser une maniére ide compendiui visuel de |’activité 
humaine, quia son charme, son utilité géographique aussi, 
mais qui'n’est) autre chose qu’un instructif divertissement. 
Ce qui demeure, malgré tout, en faveur d’une telle exposition, 
c’est la fraicheur, l’inédit des vision obtenues de premiére 
main, l’accent précieux d’une réalité saisie surile,vif et qui 
constitue une garantie d’absolue valeur documentaire. 
Ruttmann s’est sans doute limité aux traits principaux, a 
volontairement ignoré une multitude de signes secondaires ; 
il ne pouvait agir autrement dans la nécessité ow il se trouvait 
de grouper sur un métrage de pellicule relativement court, 
une matiére aussi considérable. Mais a mon sens. il. eut 
mieux valu ne traiter que l’un ou l’autre ses sujets présenteés : 
monuments—rues—travail—religions—bruits guerriers—en- 
fants—habitants de la campagne et de la mer—duels, 
sports-courses, en l’approfondissant quelque peu. Telle 
qu’elle a été composée, La Melodie Du Monde n’apparait que 
comme un travail hativement préparé; brilliant sans doute; 
mais dépourvu de réelle philosophie, je dirais méme de réel | 
intérét scientifique. On n’escamote pas l’univers en quarante 
minutes, si pressé que l’on soit actuellement. 
La musique composée exclusivement pour |’accompagne- 
ment du film est presque toujours satisfaisante, en ce sens 
qu’elle souligne, renforce, compléte assez bien les diverses 
phases du mouvement cinégraphique. Il serait au reste 
facile de varier 4 l’infini ce complément musical sans que l’on 
puisse, avec quelque autorité, juger de l’une ou |’autre 
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version. Mais ott; décidément, le hautparleur sert A merveille 
la cause du réalisme a l’écran, c’est lorsqu’il retentit du cri 
des sirénes, du son des cloches, du tumulte des machines, 
car, pour la premiére fois, la reproduction des bruits ne 
laisse aucun doute sur leur origine. Mais cette appréhension 
sono-visuelle directe du monde matériel est par matheur 
intermittente, ici; Ruttmann s’étant borné a ne capter que 
les bruits perceptibles 4 bord du navire qui le transportait. 
Un essai,sune tentative intéressante, évidemment, riche en 
enseignements, mais non pas encore la ‘‘ symphonie ”’ 


d’ondes lumineuses et sonores que réve de réaliser Ruttmann 
lui-méme. | 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 


AND 


PLASTIC ENTERTAINMENT AND PLASTIC 


La Nut Electrique, filmé par Eugene Deslaw, has been 
running at the Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion. The Japanese 
press, we have beer informed, has been warm; Japanese 
critics would be reminded of their own processions of 
lanterns. At the Film Society (London) the music helped. 


| | 
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Some of the images helped, too. Presented carefully it is 
the most effective of Deslaw’s three shorts. 

Another presentation by the Film Society was 
Nuri, the Elephant, made by Henry Stuart on an expedition 
of Bob Stoll. After Potemkin, we believe, the council con- 
sidered that it would be well to put on a film which could 
not possibly enter into competition; so that it would be 
useless to say ‘‘ technically bad ’’ as that is obvious. 


| Indulgences were; the ordinary life of the Indians and their 


ceremonies at death and marriage. Instead of a film about 
rajahs, an old man lusting after a girl of twelve, and a nice 
elephant who is treated like a good dog. As our brow is 


low we did not have to search for excuses for enjoying so 


simple an offering. 

Robert Florey’s Symphony, screened by 
the Workers’ Film Guild, looks at New York; it does not 
show New York for all the feeling has been left out. One 
must photograph feeling as well as image. | 

Len Lye’s Tusalava has at last been shown. It is dynamic. 
drawing. To our mind it has always been pleasant to think 
how many things the camera has given us besides cinema. 


The picture, by the Australian artist, begins with diagrams 


representing life cells. ‘‘ The climax develops into an 
attacking element which annihilates.a ‘ self ’ shape but in so 


doing is itself annihilated.’’ Some people may think that 


the seeing of Twsalava is scarcely the believing associated, in 
the popular phrase, with vision. Hi 
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AN EXHIBITION. 


An exhibition of fadiography at the Roy al Photographic 


Society. 


We never saw any of the radio bickilies screened by The 
Film Society.. The catalogue for the exhibition reads like 
a poem of William Closson Emory: Extra Oral Dental 
Study, Shot.in Buttocks. The radiographs, themselves, look 
very pensées : the patterns have their place on the plate very 
definitely. Apart from the fact that they would give Len 
Lye themes for | a new picture, they must be of great medical 
value. 


Everybody is so certain to compare Man Ray to o X-Rays 
that the job can apes be left to then. 


O. B. 


A MODERN FARCE. 


Viscount Brentford (alias Jix), under the title: ‘‘ Do we 
need a Censor’ has uttered a drivelling apologia for some 
of the minor indiscretions committed by him during 
his period of office. The pamphlet (published by Messrs. 


Faber & Faber) consists of only twenty-four pages, well 


printed, but manages to contain more illogical argument 


and stupid statement than can ever have been squeezed into. 


any publication outside a Sunday newspaper. 
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The learned author believes that ‘‘ the trend of public 
Opinion is toward a more stern enforcement of the law in 
regard to cinemas’’. The grounds for this preposterous 
belief are not stated. In point of fact there could be none, 
and the author has scarcely the fertility of imagination to 
invent any. 

To catalogue and comment on all the imbecilities to be 
found in those twenty-four well printed pages, would take 
up far too much valuable space: besides, what would be the 
point? Here are one or two specimens which can give a 
fair, if inadequate idea of the whole. 

For example, there is a ‘‘ daring ”’ parallel between the 
publication of an indecent work, and the commission of an 


indecent act. ‘‘ Which, I wonder, does more harm—a book 


read by the million, or an act seen by the few?’’ There 
must be some really artistic acts of exhibitionism which get 
done in the eye by the ferocious attitude of the law. But 
then, artistic merit has nothing to do with it. | 
There is a bold expression of an ideal: it is: “ That by 
the spread of education and the extension of religion in the 
hearts of the people they will themselves learn to reject all 
forms of unpleasant conduct, literature, art—and beyond all 
of personal thought ’’. Unpleasant, that is, according to 
the gospel of Jix. A more concise way of putting it would 
be to say that he eR: a state paprated by psycho- 


logical eunuchs. 


There is interesting Jix is not 4 
‘cinema fan’’. Lovers driven from Hyde Park, which 
ji are reminded) is paid for ‘‘ by Churchmen, Noncon- 
formists and Roman Catholics, by decent minded men and 
76 | 
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women in all classes of society ’’, may find refuge here. No 
prying hand of Jix will disturb their embraces. 
_ There is much that will intrigue film-goers. Discussing 
the question of film censorship, (with the present position of 
which he is not ‘* absolutely satisfied ’’), he writes: ‘‘ One 
side of this question, and one of terrible and far-reaching 
importance, is the effect of films produced either in America 
or in this country, and exhibited in India or in the East, 
nen the white woman as an object of degradation. . 


It is undoubtedly essential that all nations which rele 


in Easterh countries should. see to it that the pride and 
character of their womanhood. is maintained unimpaired.’’ 
_ This piece of bombast I rane as the best thing literature has 
yet given us. 
_ The author is to be siileinlinis on acquainting the worte 
with some of the sayings of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. The Cardinal Archbishop has said, it 
appears, that ‘‘ no ‘silly prating about the necessity of 
elucidating problems, or that ‘to the pure all things are 
pure ’, or that the claims of art must be satished, which we 
frequently hear, can change the moral law, or alter the 
fundamental facts of human nature’’. I very much doubt 
if even the Cardinal Archbishop could say what he meant by 
this. It is about as redraft ita as Stein is to news- 
papermen. 

That such bloody rubbish, stiould! authority, 
poses a riddle, the solution of which will be found upside 
down in the dark places of big cities. 


H. A. M. 
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abstracts. 


CLOSE UP 
PARISIAN CINEMAS. 
It is proverbial that Paris is the best city in the world for 


seeing interesting films, mew and old. These are not all 
to be found in ‘the salles specialistes. Here is a list of 


cinemas where you will very seldom find a bad program. 


Ciné Latin, Rue Thouin, behind the Panthéon. 


Magni- 
ficently cheap and unconifortable. 


Their claim of ‘ Films 
is justified. Generally a gece 
comique.. Program changed weekly. 

Les Ursulines, Rue des Ursulines. Always the latest short 
Strong Quartier atmosphere. 
Les Agriculteurs, near Gare St. Lazare. 


Directed by the 
Myrga family from Les Ursulines. 


Program different every 


evening, mostly tried favourites with a document of ‘ camp ’ 
life in the wilds. 


For half-a-crown you can sit in an arm- 

chair. 
Vieux, Colombier, off the a end of Boulevarde Raspail. 
M. Tedesco keeps an admirable repertory of films. You are 


fairly certain to see a Charles Chaplin ‘ short.’ 


Salle Adyar, Square Rapp, underneath ‘ la reigne dela 
gauche, the Eiffel Tower. Functions irregularly on one 
evening a fortnight, and has nothing not worth while.. 

Studio Diamant, Place Augustin. Has a bar in. the 
modern style and is (comparatively) expensive. Uncomfor- 
table, but worth while if slick American films are out of 
fashion.. 

Studio 28, Rue Tholozé i in nthe centre oth Montroastra. : The 
last word for les jeunes cimeastes. Same remark as above 
applies here. | 
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L’Oeil de Paris, near the Arc de Triomptie. 
comfortable and has a good orchestra. 


Max Linder, Boulevarde des Italiens. 


Smart, new, 


‘Large and pleasant. 


You will generally find the latest French super-film, for what 


it is worth. 


Corso Opera, opposite the last. Generally a revival of. a 


success, like The Circus or Joyless Street. 
Colisée, 


showing Russian films. 
Naturally, there area lot more cinemas in Paris, ‘ Ciné Pour 


Vous,’ which appears weekly has a complete list of programs 
on the back page, andthe French edition of ‘ La Semaine 


a Paris ’ lists of cinemas, stars, and, producers. 
ANDREW WORDSWORTH. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


The gloomy-minded who foresaw the collapse of 
Hollywood with the advent of talking pictures should find 
good cheer in Will Hays’ recent summary of cinema con- 
ditions in America. From this official summary it appears 
that there are now ten million more tickets sold to movie 
theatres than there were a year ago, while the export of 
positive film during 1929 exceeded that of 1928 by more than 
forty-one million feet. Incidentally, we also learn, that, 
according to estimates of the’ United States Department of 
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; Commerce, every foot of American picture film that goes 
abroad brings a dollar back in stimulated trade. 

During the past two years Hollywood has invested five 
hundred million dollars in the scrapping of old equipment 
and the installing of new, and its now total invested capital 
aggregates’ two-and-a-half billion dollars. Altogether, 
therefore, judged by financial symptoms, Hollywood is 


enjoying excellent health. 


3 


- During the filming in Ireland of the initial scenes of Fox’s 
musical picture starring John McCormack, Frank Borzage, 
the director, selected two native Irish players for inclusion 
in the cast. These ‘are Maureen O’Sullivan, a girl of 
eighteen, and ‘Tommy Clifford, a lad of eleven; both- 
of whom, together with McCormack himself, are now 


in pacity woos for the completing of the picture. 


The opera Carmen is being filmed by Fine Arts Pictures 
at the Metropolitan studios, with Titta Rufo in the title 
rdle. Guiseppe Bamboschek, of the New York Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is conducting and directing the production, 
which is ‘Scheduled for release during the ‘Spring. 

After its preliminary fiasco, costing some three: hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, Universal’s ‘‘ super-production,”’ 
The King of Jazz, starring Paul Whiteman and his famous 
band, is now definitely launched under the enlarged title 
of The King of Jazz Revue. As an insurance against any 
further failure, Universal has enlisted the aid of a perfect 
host of super-talent: Carl Laemmle himself is taking a 
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personal hand in it as head engineer of the enterprise, 
assisted by two nationally known theatrical producers, two 
equally well-known librettists, four top-notch song writers, 
an internationally recognised dance impressario, three 
French costumiers, four of the most expert camera-men, and 
a nucleus of sixteen of ‘‘ the most beautiful girls in 
the world,’’ according to Universal’s own expert estimate. 

The Dollar Princess is the announced title of Alexander 
Korda’s first talking picture for Fox. Korda, who trans- 
ferred his allegiance to Hollywood from UFA three years 
ago, made his debut here as a director with The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy. 

M-G-M are the latest of the producers to undertake the 
making of foreign-language versions of their pictures. The 
first of these will be Victor Seastrom’s Sunkissed, starring 
Vilma Banky. . After the completion of the English film, it 
will be done over in German, with Seastrom again directing. — 
Miss Banky, who speaks the language, will be retained in 
the leading rdéle, while such other members of the original 
cast who are not thus gifted will be replaced by German 
actors. This will be followed by a French version, to be 


directed by Jaques Feyder and with such further changes | in 
the personnel as may be necessary. 


Mme. Shctraieninesisicthe nothing daunted by her nearly 
seventy. years, will shortly make her debut in a musical film. 
Since her abandonment of public recitals she has recently 
several times sung over the radio, and now, with true 
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progressive spirit, will record for posterity both her voice and 


dramatic personality. 


* * 


Rudolph Schildkraut, whose impressive characterization 
of Caiaphas in The King of Kings will always be re- 
membered, has recently completed for Pathé his first cinema 
talking rdle in the German audible version of William K. 


-Howard’s silent picture, His Country. He is now with the 


RKO Company and will shortly be seen and heard in their 
forthcoming film version of Arnold Zweig’s novel; The Case 
of Grischa, 


The Fox Company, having now acquired some fifteen 
hundred cinema theatres throughout the country, is pre- 
paring to equip them for the showing of its Grandeur 
stereoscopic pictures. This innovation, which is destined to 
effect almost’ as great a revolution as the talking film, calls 
for a screen approximately thirty by forty feet in size and the 
employment of 70 mm. film. The changes in studio and 
theatre equipment necessitated by this new departure will 
involve no little time as well as no little money. However, 


- 


with characteristic Hollywood enterprise, these changes are 


already'actively under way; and within the year the novelty- 
loving’ public will have another something to gratify their 


- emotional appetites, while the already bewildered critics will 


no doubt be plunged into yet greater perturbation by this 
further intrusion upon their sacred canons of tradition. 
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HEART’S MELODY. 


The first Ufatone Erich-Pommer production, directed by 


Hans Schwarz. Starring Dita Parlo and Willy Fritsch. 


There are some very refreshing aspects about this film. 
The director has been extremely skilful in adding out-door 
noises afterwards. Most of the sounds are counterpointed, 
so that the camera has free scope. The story is futile— 


naturally. Theme is borrowed from folk songs. And no 


folk song could ever stand up to realism. | 

The salient features are fluidity, luscious but dignified 
photography, and many scenes made with real Hungarian 
peasants on the plains and in the villages. That the real 
peasant shows up the star masquerading as peasant is an old 
story. Dita Parlo wears the traditional dresses, multi- 


petticoated, with facility, and at times is very good, but she. 


remains a star. ‘There are, of course, tzigane melodies, gay 
and dreamy, and Willy Fritsch makes use of a sensitive lyric 
tenor voice to full—rather over full advantage. Most critics 
will say this film is ‘t drenched with beauty ’’. That should 
convey something to the cinephile. It is strongly fashioned. 
Buda Pesth is a city of steps, dreams and Danube. Some- 
times something real is touched in a deft, quiet way. There 
are fleeting moments of beauty (when it is not ‘‘ drenched 
with beauty ’’) that hold surprising vision. The richness of 
Hungary is hinted at, though the means of showing it is 
with a too ornamental pattern. Such a film could not but 
be an immense success. 
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In the December number of your excellent Magazine 
Close Up you include some Stills from Stampede. May | 
congratulate you on the reproduction. I have, however, 
‘one grouse with which I know you will sympathise, and 
I feel sure you must have got your information from an 
erroneous source. The caption on the whole page illustration 
between pages 458 and 459 says: ** This film has only a 
modicum of story etc.’’ ; this is entirely incorrect. The facts are 
exactly the opposite to this. Mr. Hinds, my wife and myself 
went out to Africa in order to make a film written to a definite 
story and photographed to a definite scenario of that story. 
Although the tribes we used don’t know what a camera is, 
or a screen, they have a very definite idea of what a story 
is, and having no sub-conscious they are 
going to look like on the screen ”’ they ‘‘ act ’’ naturally. 
_ My wife wrote the story on our soitibidied isch of 
the life and customs of this tribe. The fact that it was taken 
to a careful scenario ensures that the film has tempo, 
continuity, and rhythm and provides material for proper 
montage. At the same time it is a real story of real things 
which have happened and are still happening in the lives 
of the tribe and the incidents are lived rather than acted by | 
the people to whom these things have actually happened. 

I am sorry to be long-winded but I. know that you will 
understand that I am slightly peeved when having set out 
to make a definite story, I find that a magazine of. the 
standing of Close Up states that the film has. mich ‘a modi- 
cum of a story.’’ 

I should be very much obliged if bit : eae inform me 
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from whom you obtained your information in order that I 


may take steps to see that such a mistake does not occur 


again. 


which is to be Trade Shewn some time towards the end of 
January by Pro Patria, 46, Brewer Street. 
Yours faithfully, 

Major C, Court TREATT. 


In the ordinary course of events no-one would bother 
much about The Co-optimists, but when the film critic of 
one London newspaper describes it as ‘‘ the gayest, wittiest 
and friendliest talking and singing film yet produced 1a 
relieves one’s feelings to say a few words. 

This Edwin Greenwood production for New Era i is really 

most astonishing. Not once in the whole five or six reels 
of it is there one quality that in any way remotely resembles 
Cinema. The impression you get is that one night they 
took a' camera down to the theatre where the Co-optimists 
were playing and photographed the show on the spot. 
_ The camera has three positions, long-shot, mid-shot, and 
(occasionally) close-up. Someone sings a song—long-shot 
from the middle of the stalls. He has finished the first verse 
and is starting on the chorus—mid-shot. He is concluding 
—close-up. ag. | 

Just like that all the time. 


I hope that one your staff will be able to see 
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Mr. David Burnaby introduces each turn with a few words 
—close-up of Mr. Burnaby introducing. Mr. Melville 
Gideon is about to sing—mid-shot of Mr. Gideon about to 
sing. Close-up of Mr. Gideon singing. 

Monotony beyond conception, which even one or two of 
the brightest Co-op. numbers cannot dispel. 

The Broadway Melody was bad enough, but it did have = 
movement, and a certain idea of unity. But The 
Co-optsmists has no movement, no unity, no imagination. 
It isn’t even dead, because it was never alive. 


R. Bonp. 


The Artkino Guild has been formed tm Boston for the 
purpose of showing films of artistic value. It is hoped to 
arrange special performances for children and lectures for 
students of cinematography. Amongst a number of in- 
teresting films available for showing are Jeanne Ney, Storm 
Over Asia, Berlin, The Peasant Women of Ryazan, 


and Ten Days. It should certainly help to increase the 
number of students of the cinema in Boston. 
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‘The Avenue P avilion 
101 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 


THE HOUSE OF SILENT SHADOW 
A GAUMONT-BRITISH THEATRE 


C. M. Woot r. 
Joint Managing Directors: - Evans. 


Manager -  —  — WILLIAM BAUDAINS. 
Director of Music - ARTHUR DULAY. 
Under the Direction of STUART DAVIS... 


_ The following attractions wll be presented exclusive to this theatre : 


FREN CH SEA SON. 


“THE LATE MATTHEW PASCAL 


Directed by Marcel Herbier. 


« THE IMAGINARY VOYAGE” 


Directed by Rene Claire. 


“ FOOLISH WIVES” 


Von Stroheim’ s Production. | 


“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED ” 


By Victor Seastrom. 


BUSES TO THE DOOR :—Nos. 1a, IC, 14, 14a, 19¢, rbd: 42, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39, 48, 129, 138. 


In view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to.alteration, 

_ the Management respectfully request oy ep to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 

newspapers :— Times, Star, and Standard. xpress, Daily News, Evening 
ews, otar, an 


Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m. till 11 pm, SUNDAYS 6—11 | 


MATINEES recommended for choice of campeon seats. 
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53 Rue St. Roch PARIS 


TEL: GUTENBERG 30-88 


in the World Distribution of : 


EN RADE—RIEN QUE LES TITE 
By A. CAVALCANTI. 

LA ZONE, By G. LACOMBE. : 

L’ ETOILE DE MER—EMAK BAKIA, By MAN RAY. 


ERNEST ET AMELIE, By J p—E CASEMBROOT. 
LA COQUILLE ET LE CLERGYMAN, By G. DULAC. 


LA FILLE DE L’EAU, By J. RENOIR. 

BRUMES D’AUTOMNE, By D. KIRSANOFF. 

RYTHMES D’ UNE CATHEDRALE, By I. LANDAU. 

LA BALLADE DU CANART, By A. SILKA. 

LES TROGLODYTES, By M. ALLEGRET. 

PARIS EXPRESS, By DUHAMEL. | 

I DO LOVE TO BE BESIDE THE SEA SIDE, By O. 
BLAKESTON. 


-BITHULITE, By P. SICHEL. 


VUE HEUREUSE, By C. HEYMANN. 
PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE, By A. STRASSER. 


LA MARCHE DES MACHINES—LES NUITS ELECTRIQUES- 


PARNASSE, By EUGENE DESLAW. 

VOYAGE AU CONGO, ANDRE GIDE ‘MARC 
~ALLEGRET. 

SO THIS IS MARSEILLE, By CLAUDE LAMBERT. 


_ MONKEYS’ MOON, By KENNETH MACPHERSON 
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La im mportant revue 
inéma 


Ts 


rangaise 


CHAQUE SEMAINE. ‘TOUTES LES” NOUVELLES DU CINEMA 


en P reparation 


Financiere 


“LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
LES. NOUVELLES. INVENTIONS 


‘DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF P HARLE 
RUE DE LA COUR DES NOUES PARIS 
~ Telephone: Rog. 04+24 
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Editions vary. Sometimes 
the new, sometimes the old, 
is the better. Often you 
must choose between the 
rint and the binding, be- 
tween the brand new and 
the second-hand ! 
John and Edward Bumpus, 
Ltd., Booksellers to the King, 


have the best editions, old | 


and new, and the best bind- 


ings always in stock at 350 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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94 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
~LONDON———W.C.2 


ALL THE 
BEST BOOKS 


REPRINTS 


ALLTHE 2 POOL PUBLICATIONS oe 
IN STOCK 


ANY BOOK CAN 
ON DAY OF PUBLICATION 


TELEPHONE : GERRARD 8444 | 
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LA REVUE 


CINEM 


ROBERT ARON - - - - - Manacinc EpITor 
JEAN GEORGE AURIOL - - - EpiItTor-IN-CHIEF 
J. BOUISSOUNOUSE- - - - ASSISTANT EDITOR 


La revue des spectateurs curieux et la seule publication cinémato- 


graphique francaise intellectuellement indépendante. 


4th number, which appeared October 1 Y contains special 
works concerning 


GEORGES MELIES 


biography, lost works re-issued, old continuities, many designs and 
photos and 


‘GEORGES MELIES, Inventeur by Paut Gitson 


t 


5th number, appearing November 1 5, will contain works 


AURIOL, J. BERNARD BRUNIUS, LOUIS CHAVANCE, ROBERT DESNOS, 
S. M. EIsENSTEIN and ERICH vonr STROHEIM by DENIS MARION 
and the original screen story of LUIS BUNUEL’S surrealistic film 

UN CHIEN ANDALOU 


France - - - Fre: 72 
Belgium, Germany - & 
Great Britain, America 


Subscriptions 
(12 tssues) 


Single French rand, 7.50 


PARIS 
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HENDERSONS 


BOOKS 


SPECIAL KIND 


LONDON SIXTY-SIX 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 


THOUGHTFUL AND . 
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FILM PROBLEMS 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Bryher 
Author of Civilians, West, Development, Two Selves, Etc. 


A profound and earnest study of conditions governing the making of 
films in the U.S.S.R., this book will be of great value not only to the student 
of Russian films, but of modern, Russia as well. A wealth of information, 
keen insight, criticism and comparison is condensed in conveniently brief: 
form. 


| -Profusely illustrated with exclusive stills from the best Russian films, 
- chosen to give as complete an idea as possible of their extraordinary visual 
beauty, this book would still be cheap at double the eo | 


“ The reader will rise from this book not only with a knowledge 
of the Russian cinema that he lacked before, but with a picture of 
conditions in Russia that he would probably not have troubled to 
obtain from books more ostensibly evoked to the subject.”°—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


‘Every man and women who, has faith in the future of he 
cinema should be grateful . . . graphic and brilliantly written.”’ 
Film Weekly. | 


‘“ Particularly good chapters on sociological and educational 
films.’’— Yorkshire Post. | 


“The clarity of a high-powered searchlight . . . recaptures in 


lucent and swiftly moving phrases the stesso and power of her 
subjects.’’—Cinema, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Postage Sixpence 


POOL, 24, STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BOUND VOLUMES 


CLOSE 


Bound volumes of Close Up are collectors’ books, and_ increasingly 
valuable; not only from the collectors’ angle, but from the students’ as well. 


Nobody recognizing the potentialities of the cinema com afford to be without — 


these unique 


REFERENCE BOOKS OF THE FUTURE 


the present. 


All volumes are still obtainable at the following prices 


Vol. 1. (July-December, 1927) Price 25 Shillings 


Vol. 2. (January-June, 1928) increased to 25 Shillings 


Only a very limited number of the above two volumes are obtainable. | 


Vol. 3- (July-December, 1928) your last ins to obtain. this 
at 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


to be increased from Jan. Ist. 1930 to 15 Shillings 


Vol. 4. (January-June, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 
Vol. 5. (July-December, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


ready December 15th_ 


| Poslage on volume 6 pence extra. 


POOL, 24, St, London, W.C.1 
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Es Kommt der neue Fotograf ! 


‘Der Film. 


Malerei, Fotografie, Film. 


Some Recent Film Books 


Film Photos wie noch nie. 


1,200 interesting photographs from the best films of all coun- 
tries. 5/6. 


Filmgegner von heute, Filmfreunde von morgen. 
By HANS RICHTER. 
With 209 reproductions of stills from German, French, Dutch 
and Russian films. 8/6. 


4s By WERNER GRAFF. 
A book of unusual or “ freak ”’ photographs, with 150 amusing 
examples. Although not strictly aes | a “ film book,” it will 


interest every film enthusiast. 8/6. 


By Gurpo BAGIER» 
With over 200 Halftone illustrations of stills from the better 
films. {1 Is. Od. 


By L. Monory-Nacy. 
» With 100 amusing photographs. Bound, 10/-. Wrappers, 7/6._ 


Panoramique du Cinema. 


By LEON Moussinac. 
With 80 illustrations.  5/-. 


Der russische Revolutionsfilm. 


64 stills from the famous films of the Russian 
On sale at: 


ZWEMMER, 
76 - 78 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C.: 2 


“Phone : 47 10, 
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IN PREPARATION, 


The Lighthearted Student 


(1) German. 
By BRYHER AND TRUDE Waris. 


- Being the first of an admirable series of guides to foreign languages 
- for hurried people. Let us call the authors humanitarian and have done 

with it. They have found that all the words you need are similar to English 
words, or rhyme with them. Root-principles have been rearranged, all that 
is vital can be counted on your ten fingers. Designed for the visitor to 
Germany, it contains only that which the visitor will be likely to need 


Because of intimate and gay doggerel, the learning of grammar, idiom and 


modern conversation need abash you no longer. Take this example from 
1: 


“* Dare desperate dames deign 
To go to market in the rain? ”’ 


Three well-known authors worked for hours: to achieve the 
above rhyme, which contains, however, the German declension 
of the definite article used in the singular with a masculine noun. 


Nominative | _ the = der (dare) 
Genetive | | of the = des (desperate) 
Dative eee to the = 


dem (dames) 
Accusative — the = den (deign) 

Try to see in your head some old women perched on top of a 
cart full of vegetables, in their best clothes, going to market. Then 
think of a thunder storm coming up and imagine what would happen ! 
Finally repeat over and over to yourself 

. Dare desperate dames deign 
| To go to market in the rain ? | | 
And when you really know it, try the German, der, des, dem, den. 


From this example, you will see that your task will not be unduly taxing 


And yet, when you have assimilated the whole of the fifty ingenious and engag- 
ing lessons, you will have a working knowledge of German which will be 


sufficient for all normal purposes, and carry you anywhere. Nobody un- 
acquainted with the German tongue should be without it. 


Ready early New Year. - Orders can now be taken. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
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THRO 


A complete guide to the cinema studio 
by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


A. few press cuttings 

“This is a film book of which only one of its merits is that it is 
up-to-date. ‘To tour a studio and see how a film is made, from hap- 
hazard start to belated finish, may sound dull, but under Mr. Blakes- 
ton’s expert guidance it is not only an extremely amusing experience but a 
great stimulation to serious consideration of the cinema. ... The 
reader is left in possession of a number of ideas to do with constructive 
cinema which he never knew he owned.’’—London Mercury. 


“ It is emphatically not a dull book.”—Cherwell 


“The amount of information that is packed into each short chapint 
is nothing short of phenomenal.” —Film Weekly. 


“This book so fills a real want, that of teaching the intelligent 
public how a screen play is made. ”__New Age. 


Une forme nette et savoureuse. 

“|. . He takes them with love and care through the studio 
and does not leavea single corner or crevice unexplored.” —Filmtechnik. 

ot One of the most stimulating books ever written on cinema 


topics. "—Sunday Express. 


Every possible variety of information for the PROPOR. the amateur 
and the interested. 


Price 7 shillings and 6 gscine 
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24 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.C.t 
RIANT CHATEAU, TERRITET, SWITZERLA! 
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Impressed by 


MERCURY PRESS 
LONDON ILFORD CHELMSFORD 


Tel.: Central 5316-7 Tel.: Ilford 2018-9 
ENGLAND 
1929 


Tel.: Chelmsford 516 
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